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BRecorded music offers an 
interesting cross section of 
works written in recent years. 
, The records listed below, 
although only a selection of 
those available, provide styles 
of eminent living composers. 


BAX—Tintagel. 3 Parts. Mediterranean C 1619-20 RACHMANINOFF — Rhapsody on a 
New Symphony Orchestra Cond. EUGENE GOOSSENS Theme of Paganini for Piano and Orchestra DB 2426-8 
.B.C. Symphony Orchestra Cond. IAN BOULT m 
BLOCH—Suite for Viola and Piano 8397-99 | SHOSTAKOVITCH— Symphony No. 5~ 3991-6 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE and FRITZ KITZINGER 
Schelomo—Hebrew Rhapsody for ‘Cello and Orchestra SIBELIUS—Tapiola—sSymphonic Poem - 0B5992-3 
FEUERMANN and Philadelphia Orch. DB 5816-7 & DBS 5618 Symphony No. 5 in E Flat - = DB3168-71 
BRITTEN—Seven Sonnets of Michelangelo— Boston Symphony Orchestra Cond. KOUSSEVITZKY 
Nos. XXIV; LV; XXXVIII; XXXII - C3312 
Nos, XXX: XViz « 89302 VAUGHAN WILLIAMS—Fantasia on a 
PETER PEARS (Piano acc. played by Composer) Theme by Thomas Tallis - - - DB 3958-9 
MOERAN—Symphony in G Minor = ©3319-24 B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra Cond. SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
Halle Orchestra Cond. LESLIE HEWARD Symphony No. 4in F Minor - = DB3367-70 
Peter and the Wolf (Narrator: R. Hale) DB 3900-2 WALTON—Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Cond. KOUSSEVITZKY HEIFETZ and Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra DB 5953-5 
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GREATEST ARTISTS . . . FINEST RECORDING 


Just Published: 


ANNALS OF OPERA 


1597—_1940 
Compiled from the Original Sources by 
ALFRED LOEWENBERG 


With an Introduction by EDWARD J. DENT 
93 x 6}ins., buckram, pp. xxiv + 880. 4 4s. net. 


Historical and bibliographical records of some 3,700 operas by more than 
a thousand composers, arranged in chronological order. Exact dates of first 
performances in all countries, the different versions, translations, revivals, etc. 
With copious indexes of titles, composers, librettists and other matter. “A 
reader who is already interested in operatic history and acquainted at least with 
the general outline of it will derive from browsing at random on these pages 
all sorts of new lights on the subject.... A work of international importance 
which will eventually be indispensable to libraries, booksellers, operatic 
managers, musical critics, and genuine lovers of opera... .” (from Professor 
Dent’s Introduction). 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE 
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!—try your 
regulary dealer first 


@ an authentic musical text 
@ superbly fine scholarship 
@ first quality production 


—DISTINGUISH THE IMPRINT— 


G. SCHIRMER, 


MOZART COMPOSITIONS by JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 
{ Song of Faith for Mixed Chorus and Organ (or Piano) and 
{ Ten Orchestra. Vocal Score 
; Concerto for Violin and Orch. Score and Parts on Hire. 
{ String Quartets Edition for Violin and Piano I7 6 
4 Concertino for Piano and Orch. Score and Parts on Hire. 
The first authentic Edition for 2 Pianos 6 
§ | and practical edition | Birthday of the Infanta. Orch. Suite. Score and Parts on Hire. 
based the com- | Quartet for Stringed Instruments. Parts. 25 0 
original Violin Sonata in G. 18 0 
4 manuscripts ) 
SONGS (Selected) 
{ EDITED BY Bid Me to Live 2 6 Looking Glass River 2 6 ) 
{ André Mangeot The Cock Shall Crow 2 6 | Morning Fair 2 6 \ 
A Cradle Song 2 6 The Player Queen \ 
Gitanjali, Cpte. 6 6 | The Pools of Peace 26 
4 | copies expected shortly | Go, Lovely Rose 2 6 | Treat Me Nice 26 4 
CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., Educational Division, 50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1I 
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RECENT OXFORD PUBLICATIONS 


Chorus from ‘The Huguenots’, 


R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS ‘The Blessing of the Swords’. 


Meyerbeer 13 
WILLIAM WALTON Suite from the Ballet ‘The Wise Virgins’, after J. S. Bach 
Full Score 17 6 
WILLIAM ALWYN Rhapsody for Piano Quartet, Score and Parts 13 6 
ALAN RAWSTHORNE Bagatelles for Piano (In the Press) 36 
(Recently recorded by H.M.V.) 
J. S. BACH O Jesu Christ, Cantata 118. Edited by E. Stanley Roper. 
English Text, H. C. Colles 10 
HENRY PURCELL Sonata for Trumpet and Strings. Arranged for Organ by 
Edward C. Bairstow 30 


Sinfonia Concertante, Violin, Viola and Orchestra. Edited, 
with original cadenzas, by Lionel Tertis. Piano Score 
and Solo Parts 

The Evolution of Musical Form 

The Music of William Walton, Vol. I 

Beethoven’s Second-Period Quartets 
(Two new volumes in Musical Pilgrim Series) 

‘God Save the King!’ 

The Music of Czecho-Slovakia 

Walford Davies. A Biography 


W. A. MOZART 


EDWARD C. BAIRSTOW 
FRANK HOWES 
GERALD ABRAHAM 


PERCY A. SCHOLES 
ROSA NEWMARCH 
H. C. COLLES 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


36 SOHO SQUARE OXFORD STREET LONDON, W.I 
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Heffer’s ... 
FOR BOOKS ON MUSIC 


In our MUSIC DEPARTMENT we. have 
a large stock of books on Music, both new 


and secondhand, including a_ representative 
selection of Miniature Scores. Catalogues, 
including sections of Orchestral Scores, Vocal 
Scores, First Editions, Antiquarian Music, 
Chamber Music, etc., are issued from time 
to time, and will be sent free on request. 


1 We are always prepared to buy good books 
and music of every description. Have you 
any to offer? 


W. HEFFER AND SONS, LIMITED 
PUBLISHERS - BOOKSELLERS - CAMBRIDGE 


——— Joseph Williams Limited 
29 Enford Street, London, W.1 
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AND EARLY XIX CENTURIES. 


Epitep and arranged mostly from manuscripts, 
73rd Year of Publication and provided with directions as to expression, I 


phrasing, respiration, and also with additional 
Pianoforte Accompaniment, by 


FEBRUARY CONTENTS = VITTORIO RICCI = ser 
8. 
6 First Series .. 50 Solfeggios for Soprano 
Notes of the Day: ‘Music in or Tenor 6 6 
Western Civilisation.’ Lectures on 6 6 
Third Series .. 45 Solfeggios for the 
Music, by Frank Howes. Singers Medium of the Voice 6 6 
: 2 : ourth Series (for advanced pupils, to 
and their Ailments, by Mollie used as a ee of the above 
‘ series respectively and as a prepara- 
Sands. New Books. New Music. tion - the study of Oratorios and 
peras 
Gramophone Notes. Part | 30 Solfeggios for Soprano 
‘ or Tenor 7 6 
» 2 30 Solfeggios for Alto or 
eggios for Mezzo 
rice o Soprano or Baritone 7 6 
Fifth Series .. 12 Duets for ~ high and ia 
one low voice 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 4/- post free Appendix .. 24 Little Solfeggios for 
beginners (very easy) 3 0 
~ 25 Solfeggios for Soprano or 
Monthly Musical Record enor (from Series 1) 3 0 


20 Solfeggios for Contralto or 


18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 Bass (from Series 1) 3 ° 
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Edited by GEOFFREY SHARP 


VOL. IV, NO. 1 FEBRUARY, 1943 
CONTENTS 

PAGE 

The Growth of Ancient Greek Music . M. I. Henderson 4 
The Music and Tone Systems of Ancient Greece . : Matthew Shirlaw . 14 
Some Aspects of Villa-Lobos’ Principles of Composition Lisa M. Peppercorn . 28 
Mozart and England . ; P H. J. Ullrich. 
Don Giovanni: Some Observations. ‘ ‘ ‘ Geoffrey Sharp . . 4 
Mozartiana und Kécheliana ‘ Alfred Einstein . 53 
ReviewsofMusic . . . . 34, 44, 61, 69 


Tue Music Review is published in February, May, August and November .on the first of the month. Single 
copies, 5s., post 3d.; annual subscription, £1, post free to all parts of the world, from the puolishers or 
obtainable through any bookseller. 

Manuscripts, material for review and letters to the Editor should be addressed to :—Geoffrey Sharp, Joseph’s, 
The Street, Takeley, Essex. All other correspondence to the publishers :—W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., 3 and 4, 
Petty Cury, Cambridge. 


The Music Review 
Guarantee Fund 


VOLUME THREE 


Will all guarantors please remit by cheque the amounts 
promised (at an early date), as the year’s accounts are now 
due for settlement. Any resulting credit balance will either 
be returned or put towards the expenses of volume four, at 
the choice of the guarantor. 


* * * * * * 


The Editor would like to take this opportunity of 
thanking our friends for their generosity, and at the same time 
invites further promises to assist in 
covering the expenses of volume four 
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WHEN REASON 


in the Armed Forces 


1. Compulsory Church parades and services will 
be abolished. 

2. Exemption from Church parades will no longer 
be attended by disabilities such as the imposition of 
fatigue duties. 

3. Membership of one of the recognized Christian 
denominations will cease to be a factor in the choice 
of men for promotion. 

4. The right of a recruit to declare himself as “‘of 
no religion’”’ will be made absolute by the protection 
of those exercising it against all forms, petty and 
otherwise, of penalization. 

5. Clerical interference with military training in 
the interests of religious propaganda will be dis- 
couraged, and the influence of Chaplains in securing 
concessions for members of their denominations will 
be abolished. 


in Education 


1. Full recognition will be given to the culture 
value of Science. 

2. It will be regarded as essential that every child 
should acquire an intelligent understanding of the 
human body, of the evolution of the world—animate 
and inanimate—and of the universe as Science pictures 
it. 

3. To scientific enlightenment will be added the 
discipline of the scientific habit of thought—the 
patient sifting of facts, the rigorous testing of ex- 
planations, the pursuit of truth at all costs. 


RULES 


4. Moral instruction will be conducted so that 
the child’s appreciation of right and wrong will be 
associated, not with religious dogmas which his 
reason may later reject, but with ethical principles 
—— to people of all nations for the common 
good. 


in Broadcasting 


1. The B.B.C. will cease to confine its religious 
broadcasts to propaganda for one form of religion. 

2. It will free the air for the expression of all 
schools of opinion on religious problems. 

3. It will no longer ignore the diverse religions 
embraced by millions within the Empire and in 
Allied countries. 

4. It will provide listeners with the latest results 
of research and scholarship in connection with 
Christianity and other religions. 


in Religious Education 


1. Religious instruction in schools will no longer 
+ making proselytes for one form of religious 
aith. 

2. Religion will be taught on the same lines as 
other subjects in the school curriculum—objectively 
and without any propaganda purpose. 

3. Children will learn something of the faiths 
of many nations and of the part which these faiths 
have played in history and still play in international 
relations. 

4. In view of our Imperial responsibilities, an 
understanding of the primitive religions surviving 
in the Colonies and elsewhere will be cultivated. 


If you are in favour of these reforms write to The Rationalist 
Press Association Ltd., 5 & 6 Johnson’s Court, London, E.C.4 


The International Cyclopedia 


of Music and Musicians 
Edited by OSCAR THOMPSON 


Over 2,000 pages. 


Demy 4to. 


63s. net 


Music-lovers and musicians will be abnormally unlucky if they do not find 
under the appropriate alphabetical entries at the very least the gist of the in- 
formation they are looking for, and,failing complete enlightenment they are sure 
to be given additional help by the copious Bibliography at the end of the book, 
where reference is made particularly easy by ingenious double entries of authors 


and subjects in a single alphabetical sequence. 


For all normal purposes the 


Cyclopedia itself will be found amply sufficient, all kinds of useful information 
being packed into it by a singularly far-sighted Editor with a remarkable gift 
of perspicacity in seeking assistance among many of the foremost authorities 


and specialists in two Continents. 


Coming March. 


Contributors include: 


Marion Bauer 


Paul H. Lang 


Robert Hannen Schauffler 


Eric Blom George Lieberson Sacheverell Sitwell 
E. J. Dent Edward Lockspeiser Nicolas Slonimsky 
Alfred Einstein Ernest Newman Paul Stefan 

Edwin Evans Henry Pruniéres Francis Toye 


Lawrence Gilman 


Gustave Reese 


Werner Wolff 


A4| J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. | (iif 


Music in America 
BY 
R. D. WELSH 


AMERICAN musicians have never been so conscious as at present of their 
responsibilities to the society of which they are a part and never so eager to 
make their own peculiar contribution in a crisis. The history of American 
music is largely a tale of transplanted European styles and attitudes. The 
New England and Virginia Colonies employed idioms familiar to England. 
The English ballad, hymn and anthem were the prototypes of pre-revolutionary 
American music save in some predominantly German sections of the country. 
German, French and Italian styles much pervaded the thought in the late 
eighteenth century and throughout the nineteenth century. John Knowles 
Paine, Horatio Parker, Arthur Foote and later Edward MacDowell were 
essentially German-trained composers, though MacDowell developed a marked 
individuality of style. The rich and diverse folk music of this multi-racial 
country was practically neglected by serious American composers up to the 
present century. Few American works have ever remained long in the opera 
house or orchestral or choral programmes. Since World War One representa- 
tives of the modern European styles have been sharply distinguished among 
the racier individualistic proponents of Americanism in music. George 
Gershwin, Aaron Copland and Morton Gould are a few of this numerous 
company of twentieth century composers whose work in style and intent is 
consciously American. On some of these men and on the still younger group, 
whose style is yet immature, the crisis of World War Two has had an un- 
mistakable effect. All these men wish to be of service, either by working with 
the armed forces, or by writing compositions which will reflect current American 
feeling. The American Shostakovich, however, has not yet appeared. 
American musicians and the American public are increasingly aware that 
music is properly a force to be directed and they are seeking the ways by which 
they can best serve the common cause. The whole fabric of American musical 
life has been penetrated by this searching determination. In the first months 
after Pearl Harbour the American musician and music lover in the con- 
fusion seemed to feel that music must, at all odds, be kept intact and, if 
possible, untouched by the war.. That mood has given way to the conviction 
that music should not, even if it could, remain aloof. Concurring with this 
conviction and actively motivating it, several Government Departments in 
Washington are giving to war-time music a support and direction unprecedented 
in American history. Distinguished musicians of the older generation are 
being sent to military camps as Special Service Officers to stimulate, organize 
and assist music-making by the men in uniform. Soldiers and sailors are 
encouraged to form orchestras, bands and choral groups and to give musical 
entertainments as a recreation of great importance. Notable soloists, 
orchestras and chamber groups give concerts in camps. Welfare organizations 
serving the camps organize musical groups under skilled leaders. Musical 
shows using soldier talent are broadcast from camps several times a week. 
The soldier musician has a fair chance of finding some employment for his 
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abilities. The composition of popular songs reflecting the attitudes of the 
soldiers and sailors is stimulated by contests and by offers from publishers and 
broadcasters. In many camps serious chamber concerts are periodically 
given by men in uniform. Able soloists from the armed forces have appeared 
with orchestras in large cities. All these uses of music in the military forces 
are steadily increasing. Civilian life has also been persistently affected by this 
increasing awareness of the effect that music may have on war-conscious minds. 
Throughout the country concerts with appropriate programmes are dedicated 
to relief agencies, to war bond sales, to the United Nations and to memorials. 
Hysteria about music written by the Germans has appeared but once and was 
promptly silenced by public protest. The Metropolitan Opera House has 
announced performances of Tristan and The Ring. Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms continue to be regarded as indispensable artists, not as subtle emissaries 
of Nazism. These men are not felt to be crowding other worthy composers 
from their rightful place in programmes. We are also hearing much from the 
Russians, especially from Shostakovich whose Seventh Symphony has been 
played frequently in recent months and has had an enthusiastic public but a 
sceptical press. Khrennikoff and, of course, Stravinsky, are drawn on for 
United Nations or for all-Russian programmes. We shall hear the composers 
from Mexico and South America this winter and Delius, Bax and Bliss. A 
glimpse of such programmes as have been announced reveals the normal use of 
Italian, French and Spanish music. The present relations with Finland will 
apparently have no effect on the popularity of Sibelius here. 

Serious American composers have begun: to express some aspect of the 
war emotion. -Harl MacDonald’s Bataan and Aaron Copland’s Lincoln are 
two of the several instances. With the hope of encouraging composers to 
turn their work, if they will, in this direction and so achieve from the war 
feeling an artistic expression of some permanence, as is done in literature, the 
United States Treasury is inviting composers to contribute scores for use in 
war bond programmes. Composers are also asked to write for public schools 
works that may be performed by young amateurs. The American public 
school system is engaged in a “‘Schools at War’’ programme in which music 
has a large role. Most, if not all, established musical societies, such as the 
League of Composers, the Music Teachers’ National Associations, the Music 
Educators’ National Conference, the National Music Council, and the Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs have entered some kind of war music programme. Widely 
disseminated community singing movements are being organized and en- 
couraged by Governmental and unofficial agencies. Training schools for 
leaders of community choruses are in process of formation. . Civic celebrations 
throughout the country will furnish occasions for such singing and provide 
forums for the discussion of aspects of community war work. The great 
songs of the present war are being sought as persistently as was the elusive 
Snark and with as diverse means. The morale effect of certain songs now 
current and directives for others which may be written are being seriously 
considered. Dance music and music purveyed to restaurants and clubs are 
being scrutinized for their good, bad or indifferent effect on the war spirit. 


RECORD REVIEW 3 


One is struck by the number of essays on war music appearing in the public 
press and by the current call for more singing, more bands and more patriotic 
music. One columnist recently observed, ‘‘So far as I can gather, the only 
musically silent people in Europe are the conquered people’. The moral for 
Americans, he believed, was obvious.* 


Record Review 


Moeran’s Symphony in G minor. 


His Master’s Voice C 3319-24. The Hallé Orchestra conducted by Leslie Heward. 
24s. (Purchase Tax tos. 6d.) (Miniature Score, Novello. 12s. 6d.) 

This is a fine venture and one we have persistently urged on the Gramophone Company. 
That Moeran’s masterpiece has at last been recorded is very largely due to the British 
Council, whose enterprise deserves to be rewarded, both for its own sake and in the hope 
that they may be encouraged to sponsor further issues of works by Edmund Rubbra 
(the 3rd and 4th Symphonies and Brahms—Handel Variations), Benjamin Britten 
(Sinfonia da Requiem) and any other contemporary British composer whose creations 
can face up to so bold a tribute. 

Readers of THE Music REviEw are no strangers to Mr. Moeran’s Symphony, but in 
connection with these records they may care to refresh their memories with Dr. Statham’s 
essay (Vol. I, No. 3, p. 245) and the composer’s additional notes (Vol. II, No. 4, 
Pp. 336). Every genuine music-lover should make a particular effort to get hold of these 
records and the score—he will not regret the outlay if he has a spark of music in his soul. 
Added inducements should not be necessary, but we gladly make this offer as a token of 
our sincerity. To every reader who sends us a receipted bill for the complete set of 
discs of the Moeran Symphony we will forward a copy of THE Music Review, Vol. I, 
No. 3, containing Dr. Statham’s essay on the work: and in exchange for a receipted bill 
for the miniature score we will send a copy of Vol. II, No 4, containing Mr. Moeran’s 
supplementary notes. These offers are subject to the publisher’s stocks being sufficient 
to meet the demand and are not interchangeable. They are valid only until the 13th 
March. 

A word about the recording itself. It is very respectable, for the most part clean, 
smooth and well-balanced and fully capable of doing justice to the absolutely superb 
performance. Knowing the score as we do and being fairly conversant with the trend 
of the composer’s discourse, we have never heard a performance to equal this for sheer 
integrated vitality and sustained expressive cogency. 

It is invidious to pick individual highlights in as homogeneous a performance as this: 
but there are one or two we cannot resist. Figures 16 to 20, min. score p. 33 e¢ seq. 
(the last two inches of side two): figure 30: the beginning of side 4 to the brass entry 
which reminds us of Sibelius’ Fourth Symphony (as does the opening of the third move- 
ment): the last three pages of the slow movement which depict the cold barren character 
of the East Anglian coast: the beginning of the finale which is honoured with the finest 
playing in the whole issue: the impressive working-out beginning on side 9, and last but 
not least, the epilogue with its clinching ’cello solo, which, unfortunately, does not come 
through on these records as it should. This last is our only adverse criticism, and it is 
but a minor point. 

The public have got to buy these records, which are a test of their good faith and an 
indication of things to come. They are a fine achievement. G.N.S. 


* The moral for us in Great Britain is equally obvious. More and better music should be 
provided for and by members of the Forces. In our concert programmes there should be less 
hackneyed Beethoven, less Tchaikovsky, less Rachmaninoff and more of our great contem- 
poraries—Bliss, Bloch, Moeran, Rubbra, Sibelius, Vaughan Williams and others. Many other 
similarly disturbing reflections will readily occur to readers of Dr. Welsh’s challenging article. 
It is time for us to put our musical house in order.—_{Ep.] 


The Growth of Ancient Greek Music: 


BY 
M. I. HENDERSON 


In Greece, during the late 5th and early 4th centuries B.c., there was a musical 
revolution. So much is clear from Aristophanes’ skit on the Euripidean 
coloratura; from Plato’s attacks on the new programme-music, the ‘“‘pan- 
harmonic” wind-instruments, the violent modulations, and the quarter-tones, 
which were flouting the established principles of morals and mathematics; 
from Timotheus’ many-stringed lyre, and from his passionate manifesto: 
“T will not sing the old stuff: the new is far better’. 

A mutilated fragment is all that remains of this music, and there is no 
explicit account of its development. The historical parts of Aristoxenus’ 
treatise have perished, or survive only in garbled quotations. Later text- 
books give us, instead of history, an opaque mosaic of exhaustive symmetries, 
in which the musical growth of generations is flattened out on a single plane, 
and its perspective telescoped into a tidy pattern. This “Greater Perfect 
System”’ is a scale of two octaves a'—A (or, accurately speaking, of four Dorian 
tetrachords with an added bottom note), on which seven modes or “‘octave- 
species” could be played each in its natural position, and transposed by a 
device equivalent to the capo tasto, which changed the pitch of the whole 
instrument. These transpositions were called Tonoi (= tensions). 

But before Aristoxenus authors do not talk of octave species or of Tonoi; 
they talk of Harmoniae (= tunings). What was a Harmonia? Heraclides 
Ponticus defines it?: ‘“The course (&ywy1) of the Melodia which the Dorians 
composed was called the Dorian Harmonia’. A Melodia was a corpus of 
songs; its ‘‘course’’ was the series of notes used in those songs, taken and 
arranged in order of pitch. MHeraclides has correctly observed that music 
comes before scales. The Harmonia is the anatomy of the Melodia. 

Aristides Quintilianus has preserved some of these song-anatomies, with 
their names and sequences of intervals. He says they are the Harmoniae 
mentioned by Plato in the Republic, and Professor J. F. Mountford has demon- 
strated their antiquity. I translate them into alphabetical notation, in 
descending order, at the relative pitches indicated by their names and by other 
ancient evidence*:— 


Dorian... e! cbb | a fée | d 

Phrygian .. d' | cbb| a fée d 

Lydian... ala ée' cbb | a fé 

Mixolydian — fée' | d' | cbb 

High Lydian ae g' e' cbb 

Ionian (=Low 
Lydian) a g e CBB 


1 The interpretation of the Greek texts is discussed in my article in Classical Quarterly (=CQ), 
1942, ii. ap. Athenaeum, 624 d. 3 CQ, xvii (1923). 
‘ en wee are in the natural key; € = the quarter-tone above e. Notation repeats at 
.d...d'. On the early Mixolydian pitch, v. infra, n. 16. The Ionian was identified 
with the Low Lydian (pseudo-Plutarch, De Musica, 16). I translate the terms oivrovos and 
éraveiuévn (i.e. taut and slack) as High and Low. I cannot believe, with some recent scholars, 
that they could mean anything else in a music of string instruments (cf. infra, n. 9). 
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These Harmoniae are in a kind of enharmonic genus. The reason why 
Aristides mentions them is that they differ somewhat from the enharmonic 
forms of later times. But it does not follow that they had no diatonic forms; 
in fact, it is pretty certain that they had, because Aristoxenus says the diatonic 
was the oldest of the genera, and pseudo-Plutarch refers to a diatonic Mixoly- 
dian Harmonia existing in the early 5th century. Besides, Plato so much 
admired the diatonic genus that he chose it for his ideal scale in the Timaeus, 
and for the scale the Sirens sang in the Dream of Er.5 On the other hand, he 
strongly disapproved of the enharmonic quarter-tones. He describes the 
virtuosi ‘‘calling them pycnomata or some such name, putting their ears to 
their strings as if they were eaves-dropping on a neighbour; some say they can 
just hear a note in between, and that this is the smallest interval, which should 
be the unit of measurement; others say no, the notes sound the same. Both 
prefer their ear to their intelligence’. Music, he thought, should be the study 
of ‘“‘consonant numbers’’, not of irrational and indeterminate intervals.® It 
was bad enough that the semitone was not mathematically half a tone—a 
horrible discovery, for which Hippasus had been expelled from the Pythagorean 
Society—but to divide the semitone was intolerable. Such new-fangled 
professional stunts would never have been allowed in Plato’s ideal City, and 
we may be sure that the musical education of his ideal rulers was to be strictly 
diatonic. 

It is not easy to deduce the diatonic form of a Harmonia from the en- 
harmonic form of the same name, because in some modes the two genera do 
not lie within the same octave. According to Aristoxenus,’ the original 
enharmonic scale was in the Dorian octave only, and was formed by adding E 
(the Dorian Hypate or bottom note) to a primitive scale BAF. Later, the 
semitone was split, and the scale was completed in the form E' CBBA FEE. 
The Greeks cut up this scale into other modes, which they named according 
to the pitch-order of the diatonic modal names; but, as the appended table 
will show,® this nominal correspondence is conventional and artificial. The 
incidence of the gaps and quarter-tones inevitably shifts certain of the en- 
harmonic scales below the octaves of their diatonic namesakes, and there is 
no necessary structural relation between the two. 


5 ps-Plutarch, De Mus., 16; Plato, Timaeus, 35 b; Republic, 617 b. 


6 Republic, 531 a-c. The original enharmonic style had no quarter-tones, and this passage 
shows that they were a fairly recent addition (v. infra, p. 19). 


7 ps-Plut., De Mus., 11 (cf. my Appendix I in CQ, 1942, ii). 
8 The later standard types of the two genera are as follows (the cross signifies a quarter-tone 
sharp, not a double sharp): 


Enharmonic 


Diatonic octave @ii: 

beginson......A F ED C B 
Aristoxenus is quoted as saying that the enharmonic genus is best suited to the Dorian Harmonia 
-—its original form. The enharmonic modes are derived from the basic enharmonic scale, not 
from the diatonic modes of the same names. 
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Divagations of this sort must be expected in. the versions of Aristides, 
which are incomplete prototypes of the later standard enharmonic forms. 
Still, they will give some clue to the registers of the diatonic Harmoniae whose 
names they have borrowed. 

Two of his Harmoniae fall short of an octave; and the Mixolydian octave 
strides over a gap from b' to f', which cannot be explained by the ordinary 
gapping of the enharmonic genus. The Aristoxenian term Hyperbaton, 
meaning a gapped scale, could be applied to a Harmonia like this. 

But the real difficulty of interpreting these Harmoniae is that we do not 
know which notes, in each, a composer would treat as structurally important 
in his tunes. It is time to get away from the abstract notion of scales, and to 
find out, if possible, how Greek tunes were made. 

(1) The songs composed in different Harmoniae were sung at different 
pitches (though Harmoniae also differed in their sequences of intervals).® 

(2) In the Aristotelian Problems’ we are told that a good tune recurs often 
to the Mese, which (in a complete octave species) is the fourth above the 
bottom note or Hypate. 

(3) Aristides says that a Harmonia is determined or recognized by the 
notes which recur frequently in the tune, and also by the top and bottom notes. 
He is explaining how the choice and emphasis of certain notes in composition 
define the Harmonia. Now in any tune some notes are more essential than 
others as clues to the mode or key; for instance, it is hard to indicate the key 
of C major in a tune written on the notes 


but easy in a tune on the notes 


The latter series contains the main structural intervals of the major scale; 
and intervals are important in a scale because they are important in a tune. 
In Greek tunes, no single note exercised the absolute tyranny of a tonic; it 
appears from the Problems and from Aristides that there were three main 
pivot-notes, middle, top, and bottom. Can we fix the intervals between these 
notes? 

The primary intervals of Greek scales are the fourth below and the fifth 
above the Mese. The tuning of the Kithara begins from these intervals, and 


® The view that the Harmoniae were pitch-keys is now discredited. It was a wrong inference, 
but the evidence that different Harmoniae had different pitches remains valid (cf. Monro, Modes 
of Greek Music; Macran, Aristoxenus). 

1020. The dispute as to whether this Mese is to be taken relatively to each Harmonia, or 
absolutely as the middle A of the Dorian Perfect System, is unreal and anachronistic. The 
absolute Mese is inapplicable to a modally-varied music, and is only the relative Mese of the 
Dorian mode which later became predominant (cf. the absolute use of sol-fa terms in French 
or Italian). 
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proceeds to another important note, the fifth above the Hypate (e.g. in the 
Dorian Harmonia, A—E, A—E' and E—B). 

That these were the melodic pivots of composition is clear from Aristides, 
who says that one style is (“bottom-note-ish’’), another 
(“‘middle-note-ish’”’), another vntoeidis (‘‘top-note-ish”); the emphasis of 
the several pivots varied." In the later Dorian System, these notes were 
called ‘‘immovable’”’; and while the balance between the pivots may have 
differed in different Harmoniae, it is impossible that the value of these funda- 
mental intervals was observed in one Harmonia only, or that tunes in each 
Harmonia were built round a totally different scaffolding. 

In any Harmonia, then, a well-balanced, clearly defined tune would move 
round some, though not necessarily all, of these intervals. We must not yet 
think of notes in a continuous octave-scale. The tune would jump, at certain 
crucial points, from one pivot to another, a fourth or fifth away; some of the 
intervening notes might never be touched. In Professor Dent’s vivid phrase, 
it would proceed by knight’s move’. 

Remembering these points, I shall suggest a hypothesis which, I believe, 
explains the growth of the diatonic Harmoniae. 

The Phrygian song sung on the banks of the Sangarius, or the Lydian song 
sung on the Maeander, was not very like the songs sung at Athens in the 
Phrygian or Lydian styles. In every art, the Greek conventionalized his 
foreign or provincial borrowings.!2 He heard the Lydian song with a Greek 
ear, already used to a certain series of intervals; he played it on a kithara 
already tuned to that series of intervals. He could get a good enough approxi- 
mation to the Lydian style by taking the songs on a chosen section of his 
kithara, without changing its scale. We will suppose that his kithara could 
play eleven notes, normally tuned to the series 


The Lydian song (let us say) occupied only the four notes a g f e, and its main 
recurrent note was the f. So, at Athens, Lydian songs were conventionally 
taken in the register a g f e, and their recurrent f was recognized as the Lydian 
Mese—which meant no more than a middle pivot-note. 

Presently the Greek wanted to compose songs of his own in the Lydian 
style. He had his own Greek notions of composition: for instance, the songs 
he wrote tended to touch the fourth below the Mese. But the fourth below 
the Lydian f was beyond the compass of his kithara, whose bottom string was 


11 Arist. Quint. 57 (29); 58; 20 (1); 19 (10). Perhaps the fifth above Hypate was used as an 
alternative to Mese, e.g. when Hypate was F— but such matters are conjectural. 


12 Athens must be understood as an inter-Hellenic, not a national, centre of art. Ionian 
musicians were leaders in a process which was not only hellenization, but also a transition from 
folk song to Kunsitmusik. 


13 8 indicates a male register, not an absolute pitch. My scale g'-d is derived from my 
analysis of the Harmoniae; 11-stringed lyres occur in the 5th century B.c.; but the 6th century 
8-stringed lyre, pentatonically tuned, would suffice (C and F were stopped on the B and E strings: 
cf. C. Sachs, Zettschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, V1, 1923-4, p. 289). 
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normally tuned to d. However, he did not want that d in Lydian songs, so 
he could tune down the d string to C, the fourth below f.4 His new Lydian 
Harmonia therefore had a gap between e and C, thus: 


HO 


Or perhaps he was composing a song in the style he called Mixolydian. 
We know that in the early 5th century the Mixolydian Hypate was B, and a 
scholiast on Aristophanes shows that it was not the low B of the later Mixolydian 
mode, but an octave higher.6 The Mese, therefore, was e'. From b, the 
composer could run continuously, if he liked, up to the top g' of the kithara. 
But the tune in his head demanded not this g', but the fifth above the Mese e'. 
So he tuned up his g' string to b', and produced the Harmonia 


This, surely, is the diatonic form of Aristides’ version b' fée' d' cbb, with 
its curious gap at the top. The structurally important interval is, of course, 
b'-e': the juxtaposition of b and f in the scale has nothing to do with the tune. 
Similarly, in a Harmonia with the Hypate F, the composer would probably 
avoid the diabolus: he had no true Mese, but could easily concentrate on the 
relation of F and C. Each style must have had its own shape and conventions. 
Modal variety demands flexibility, though it would become unintelligible 
without some general principles of composition. 

It is now possible to guess the diatonic forms of Aristides’ other Harmoniae. 
I transcribe them beneath the normal tuning of the kithara, from which they 
are derived 


Phrygian f ej d 
Mixolydian ..| b' 
Ionian (= Low 


The first three fall well within the normal compass of the kithara, and 
therefore give a composer the range of a continuous octave, if he wants it. 


14 Scordatura is a familiar musical device; e.g. in the C minor suite for solo v’cello, Bach had 
the first string tuned down from A to G. 


18 This corresponds to Aristides’ Low Lydian or Ionian Harmonia a g e CBB (for which the 
d string would be tuned down to B, and the CB obtained by stopping: v. supra, n. 13). The fall 
of the quarter-tones below the diatonic pivot C is normal in the F and C modes. 

16 ps-Plut., De Mus., 16; Aristophanes, Clouds, 967-8 (quoting Lamprocles, who is associated _ 


with the Mixolydian). The scholiast says the old Harmonia was high, not low as the moderns 
afterwards conceived it. 


17 Aristides’ Lydian Harmonia (ée' cbb a fé) is the same as the later enharmonic namesake 
of the F mode. Its diatonic form is therefore presumed to run from f' to f, 


7 
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In Dorian songs a ninth note d, below the Hypate e, was used: it had the special 
name Hyper-hypate. 

The other three Harmoniae are pitched too high or too low to complete an 
octave-series on the normal compass of the kithara. Both in the Mixolydian 
and in the Ionian or Low Lydian, one of the pivot-notes has to be obtained by 
a scordatura. The High Lydian is curtailed, but can fit three pivot-notes into 
the normal compass, without scordatura. It corresponds roughly to the Low 
Lydian an octave beneath it; both are best interpreted as Harmoniae centring 
round the pivots C, F and G; but Low Lydian songs, for some traditional 
reason, went up to A.¥® 

The history of the Harmoniae can now be traced: 

(1) There was presumably a time when everybody played his native 
instrument, tuned to his native style in the register best fitted to his voice. 

(2) But by degrees an inter-Hellenic Kunstmusik grew up. Foreign or 
provincial songs were assimilated to a common set of instruments with a 
conventional scale, and each was fixed to the section of this scale which it best 
fitted. This is how the various Harmoniae acquired their different registers 
or pitches. 

(3) Greek composers, writing in these styles, used certain intervals to 
balance the songs round their melodic pivots, and to define the hellenized 
Harmonia of each. But unless the songs lay about the middle of the kithara, 
such intervals would jump off the edge of its normal compass. In these cases, 
the top or bottom string was tuned up or down to the required note, leaving 
a gap in the Harmonia of the song. 

So, out of the adaptation of a limited Greek instrument to the principles of 
Greek composition, the diatonic Harmoniae were formed. They can be deduced 
with fair probability from the enharmonic versions of Aristides. 

There is no need, then, to accept the view’® that 5th century Greek music 
was based on semi-primitive bunches of notes, without rhyme or reason. It 
would be surprising if Sophocles’ choruses were sung to crude or country music, 
in the new theatres of the metropolis of Hellas, and in an age of intellect, 
artifice, and order. On the contrary, this music was such as any historian 
might expect. Its principles were logical and practical—perhaps a little 
obvious. Everything that was originally foreign or rustic had been ruthlessly 
hellenized or civilized. But it bears the marks of composers rather than of 
theorists; the Harmoniae, with their gaps and asymmetries, are still the 
skeletons of songs actually sung, not yet the fully analysed scale-forms or 
“systems”’ of a later age, when scholars had dissected the practice of the poet- 
musician setting his own words. 

This was not yet the revolution; it was the classical music to which Plato 
looked back. By his time things had gone much further. The story had 
begun with a certain Lamprocles who, early in the 5th century, is said to have 


18 The High Lydian seems afterwards to have been completed as a G mode, the Low Lydian 
as an F mode—but these later rationalizations may be somewhat arbitrary. 

19 Mountford, CQ, XVII (1923), and Sachs (Hist. of Mus. Instr.) are among those who seem to 
think that classical Greek music was “primitive’”’. 
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discovered that the disjunction of the Mixolydian Harmonia lay at the top.” 
What was the significance of this discovery? When the high Mixolydian b! 
was tuned up from the g' string, it left a real hiatus in the known series of notes. 
The intervening gap was not charted on the kithara; nobody knew what 
happened between the old g' and the new b'. Lamprocles evidently analysed 
the gap by repeating the lower Mixolydian tetrachord, and revealing an implied 
octave-species of the form 


The upper tetrachord ends on the omitted note a', and the disjunction is 
between a! and b'. 


This throws light on the much-disputed question: What was the relation 
of the old Harmoniae to the later octave-species or complete modes? The 
whole group of the Harmoniae stretches over a fourteenth, b'-C, while the 
enharmonic forms add a low B. Once the gaps at top and bottom of this 
compass are filled in, by a tetrachordal analysis of the Harmoniae, a continuous 
two-octave scale will be formed, and the Harmoniae will all be completed as 
octave-species. 

By the date of the Clouds (425 B.c.) the Mixolydian Harmonia had been 
moved down an octave. Singers could not take the higher fessitura implied 
in Lamprocles’ completion of the upper tetrachord.4 So the high b' was 
removed from the diapason, and when the 15-note scale of the Greater Perfect 
System came into being, it was a scale a'-A instead of b'-B. Either would 
have fitted the Dorian mode; it was the consideration of pitch that determined 
the choice. 


On this scale the old Harmoniae were completed and rationalized, until 
by the early 4th century Heraclides Ponticus is treating them as full octave- 
species. He finds himself obliged to protest against the modern introduction 
of a so-called Hyper-phrygian Harmonia (a'—a), and to point out that it is 
modally the same as the old Aeolian (a~A). Lamprocles’ tetrachordal analysis 
has now been carried to its logical conclusion. 


But that was not all. A Harmonia (Heraclides argues) must have a distinct 
sequence of intervals as well asa pitch of its own; and to add a Hyper-mixolydian | 
and then a Hyper-hyper-mixolydian, is just as contemptible as to distinguish 
the scale a'—a from the scale a—A, and call it a ‘“‘new Harmonia’. Now in 
Greek musical terminology the prefix Hyper denotes a mode pitched a fifth 
above (or a fourth below) the original mode to whose name it is attached. 


2 ps-Plut., De Mus., 16. The disjunction is the tone which, added to the two similar tetra- 
chords, completes the octave. 


21 In the gapped Harmonia, the high b' was probably taken by a jump from the e': a continuous 
run-up would be harder. Note how Mozart makes springboards for the Queen of Night to jump 
to her top Fs. 


22 ab, Athenaeum, 624 c-625f. For a discussion of the text v. my article in CQ, 1942, ii. 
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(If the Aeolian is the A mode, the term Hyper-aeolian would denote the E mode.) 
We know that the Mixolydian scale is 


eu 
So the Hyper-mixolydian will be 


And the Hyper-hyper-mixolydian scale will be 


These three scales are of course identical, except in pitch. Heraclides’ point 
is that the last two are merely superfluous repetitions of the B mode, not new 
Harmoniae. 

But Heraclides did not understand. The old modality was played out, and 
music was taking a new turn. Somebody, tuning up fifths from B, had in- 
troduced F# and C# into the diatonic scale, and had found a way of trans- 
posing Harmoniae out of their natural and traditional keys. This was the 
beginning of revolution. 

Later, modes were to be transposed by means of the Tonos-mechanism, 
which I have already described. The idea of transposition, however, arose 
not from the Tonos-mechanism but from the discovery of sharps and flats, 
nearly a century before. The Tonos-system had great practical advantages, 
if music was to stop short of elaborate key-modulations and discords. The 
performer transposed the whole kithara instead of learning new key-scales 
on a chromatically-built instrument. The “black notes’? were made super- 
fluous. But Aristoxenus, oddly enough, kept the “black notes” as extras 
in the system which had superseded them. It has often been asked why he 
didso. The answer is that the “black notes” were known, used, and sanctified ; 
they had dominated a century of musical experiment, and had pointed the 
way towards the new device of automatic transposition. Aristoxenus, piously 
or pedantically, preserved the pioneers. 

The discovery of F# and C# was not the first or only experiment in trans- 
position. Alcibiades’ music-master Pronomus had invented an aulos which 
could play all the Harmoniae, and Plato complained of the new “‘panharmon- 
ium’”’—wind-instrument or harp—which was corrupting civic virtue. These 
were not, surely, two-octave instruments playing each mode in its natural key, 
but 12-note instruments with a Bp, transposing three of the modes. Bh must 
have been discovered before F# and C#. It was the only “black note” which 
found a permanent place in the kithara; the Greeks, with their weakness for 
the obvious, enjoyed subdominant modulations. 

In the early 4th century Timotheus was impeached in conservative Sparta 
for ‘‘perverting the traditional music’”’ by having too many strings to his lyre. 


| 
| 
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Terpander had lived in less reactionary times. Threatened with the loss of his 
extra strings, Timotheus produced archaeological evidence in his defence; 
a statuette of Apollo was found or faked, with a lyre as many-stringed as his 
own. It is not too rash to assume that Timotheus’ lyre was chromatically 
built.4 

Within a few decades, these experiments will have rolled up the old music. 
As variety of key is exploited, variety of mode will recede behind the Dorian 
ascendancy of the Greater Perfect System. Then in Ptolemy’s time the modes 
revive to prepare the music of the Middle Ages. Again they will be under- 
mined by the sharps and flats of Renascence lutenists, and will give way to the 
key-music of a new era, which is ending in our own times. 

The ideas of key and transposition, which are usually attributed to the 
Aristoxenian period (c. 320 B.C.) were already current two or three generations 
earlier. Practice goes long before theory, and music before scales. The old 
incomplete Harmoniae of Lamprocles’ day are symmetrically filled out by the 
time of Heraclides; the new isolated transpositions which Heraclides heard 
will be reduced to a logical system by Aristoxenus. To a historian it is not 
surprising that the ferment of creation and invention lasts through the great 
age of Greece, down to Plato’s death; and that, as it subsides, Aristotle’s pupil 
comes to bring method into musical practice, and to codify the results of 
musical experiment. 

In the period of revolution Plato stands scornful, cool, and anachronistic. 
He had been well educated in music, but like many such people nowadays, he 
talked of the innovations of thirty years ago and called them modern. The 
quarter-tones which he denounced had been used by Euripides when Plato 
was twenty,™ and probably earlier. He harked back to the Periclean classics, 
admired Egyptian music because it had not changed for a thousand years, or 
even (in his more metaphysical moments) asserted that the best music was one 
long note. All round him, composers were bursting into new keys and new 
inventions, writing odd works for instruments without voices, or teaching the 
voices strange tricks such as coloratura and the kampat, or twiddles, which 
Aristophanes’ schoolboy interpolates into the favourite old hymn-tunes. 

The talk of Greek amateurs about musical “ethos” is often unnerving to 
modern minds. But the ethos of a cémposition is simply what we should call 
its style, though in Greece different modal styles had strong traditional asso- 
ciations with different musical occasions. Military marches were written in 
the Dorian Harmonia; the Phrygian was used for funerals, the Low Lydian 
for drinking-songs, the High Lydian for lyke-wakes, and so on. Plato might 
think that military music was morally more bracing than tavern-songs, but 
Aristoxenus, with his usual common sense, said the Platonic view was ignorant 
and narrow. We need not compare the attitude of modern totalitarian states; 


%3 Sachs (Hist. Mus. Instr., p. 131) thinks Timotheus merely added C and F strings to a penta- 
tonic lyre; but since C and F had been used long before (whether on stopped or open strings) 
this would not have been revolutionary. Sachs does not see that it was a period of transposition 
and key modulation. 


% In 408 B.c., if the Orestes fragment is authentic. 


| 
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it was more like the perennial talk about the ethical effects of theatre or cinema 
in our own country. 

It is time to question the common notion that the Greeks had a mysteriously 
delicate ear, which could hear intervals unsuspected by ourselves. I can find 
no evidence that they were unusually sensitive, and much to the contrary. 
They made the wildest shots at their ‘“quarter-tones’®: Aristoxenus had to 
protest that one really must make some distinction between the enharmonic 
and chromatic genera. If we can hear the quarter-tones of Bloch’s Quintet™ 
and the shifts implied in the enharmonic modulations of Schubert, we can hear 
as much as any Greek. Those who believe in the super-sensitiveness of the 
Greek ear often assume that Greek music was what they call “Oriental”. The 
Greeks were not Orientals; they came from the north. What they got from 
the east they translated into their own idiom. Like most alert and civilized 
Europeans, they had no time to hear too exactly, and preferred approximations. 

So far as their music can be guessed, it seems unlikely that we should have 
found it remote or nonsensical. Little, it is true, can be made of the two 5th 
century fragments, of which the Euripidean piece is short and mutilated, and 
the Pindaric piece of very doubtful authenticity. (What would Damon have 
concluded from a few bars of a worm-eaten score of Tristan and a 19th century 
Handelian fake?). But we have the choruses; and the metric scheme of a 
chorus reveals a music comparable to our own in the balance and complexity 
of its forms?’: the intelligible art of an intelligent people. 

We are ignorant of the melodic line itself, but the study of the old Harmoniae 
discovers some of the principles at work in shaping melody; and these principles 
are clear and simple. We, who no longer conceive musical history as one dizzy 
ladder leading up to Brahms—who know that each cycle of art is poorer as 
well as richer than the last—have no reason to assume that Greek music, if we 
could hear it, would say nothing to our minds. 


[The Editor is much indebted to Gerald Abraham, Dr. H. C. Colles and 
Paul Hirsch for the invaluable assistance they have given in the preparation 
of this number of THE Music REvIEw.] 


% The ratios given by theorists differ greatly. Various sizes of microtone were, indeed, 
measured and codified; but there is no reason to believe that they were precisely distinguished 
by the ear. 


26 Bloch uses quarter-tones in groups or runs, as split semitones; so did the Greeks. There 
is no strain on the ear, as in Haba’s music, where microtones are used on the assumption that they 
can be heard exactly. ; 

27 [ find that Professor E. J. Dent has thought out this idea much further than I had, ina 
stimulating note in Journ. Hell. Stud., XXIII (1903). 
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The Music and Tone Systems of Ancient Greece 


BY 
MATTHEW SHIRLAW 


THE tone-systems of ancient Greece possess an interest and importance not 
only for the historian but for every musician who is aware that in ancient Greek 
musical culture are to be found the sources of the musical art of the modern 
world. Of late years much controversy has been aroused concerning the 
Greek Modes. Did the Greeks possess a distinct system of Modes as well as 
of Keys? That they did is affirmed by some authorities and denied by others. 
The present position has been aptly summarized by Mr. Winnington-Ingram 
in his book Mode in Ancient Greek Music, published recently. Mr. Ingram’s 
aim is to “discover the nature of the Greek Modes’, and he goes on to say: 
“Munro (Modes of Ancient Greek Music) found himself able to come to a definite 
conclusion, namely, that mode in the true sense was absent or unimportant in 
Greek music. . . . But his conclusion has seemed to most scholars unacceptable 
. . . Though agreeing that Greek music was at one time certainly, probably 
always, modal, I cannot find that the evidence justifies us in deducing anything 
like a symmetrical scheme of tonalities; there are hints and suggestions, but 
from these we cannot proceed to dogmatism.” 

Towards the end of his work he arrives at the following conclusions: “In 
fact, the final result of our investigation of particular modalities is somewhat 
exasperating. There are three sources of evidence: the early scales (particu- 
larly those of Aristides); the Octave-species of Aristoxenian theory—and the 
fragments (7.e. extant Greek melodies); and they fail either to support or to 
refute one another conclusively. . . . In this inconclusive state we must leave 
the matter. Not even the main course of development of Greek music, far 
less the full details of its modalities, can be established on the evidence. Itisa 
result to give rise to pessimism, and the prospects of further advances in our 
knowledge are not bright.’ 

It does not appear that we may hope for further light to be cast on this 
difficult subject by the continued examination and re-examination of docu- 
ments which have already been investigated so frequently and so thoroughly. 
There remains, however, the possibility, one that has been largely overlooked, 
of approaching the problems involved from another direction. If the solution 
of these problems is not to be found in the accounts given by Greek writers of 
their tone-systems, it may possibly be found in the tone-systems themselves. 
These tone-systems may have developed gradually and consistently from 
causes which can be ascertained, perhaps even from a few simple principles. 

The history of music is the history of a consistent artistic development. 
The history of Greek music is no exception. Its forms were not fixed some four 
or five centuries before the time of Plato, to continue unchanged throughout 
the classic period, and up to the time of Ptolemy, of the 2nd century A.D. 
The work performed by the Greeks was not in its nature esoteric, but formed a 
necessary part of the general process of musical evolution. And throughout 
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the whole course of musical development certain principles may be observed to 
play an important part. Aristoxenus is aware of their existence, and even 
describes them as “‘natural principles”. What these principles are, Aristoxenus, 
as might be expected of a musician of such an early period, is by no means clear. 
An examination of them, however, may guide us beyond the region of surmises, 
hypotheses, and hazardous speculation, to the discovery of facts relating to 
ancient Greek music that may be affirmed with a tolerable degree of certainty. 

It is generally agreed that besides the diatonic genus composed of two 


disjunct tetrachords, e-f-g-a—b-c-d-e, the Greeks distinguished another, viz. 


b-c-d-e-f-g-a, in which the same tetrachords appeared in conjunct form. 


Both scales find a place in the Greek “lesser Perfect System” :— 


The tetrachord e-f-g-a being common to both, the lesser Perfect System has 
the appearance of being brought about by the addition of a conjunct tetrachord 
at the lower end of the Dorian Octave e-e'. A similar addition at the upper 


end, by means of the tetrachord e-f-g—a resulted, not only in a more extended 
compass, but also in greater tonal symmetry. Thus the disjunct Dorian 


system e-f-g-a-b-c-d-e occupied the middle position, while the conjunct 


system b-c-d-e-f-g—a found a position on each side of it:— 


By means of a Bp, and the tetrachord synemmenén a-bb-c-d, the = 


system found a place within the Dorian Octave e-e'; thus: e-f-g-a-bp-c-d. 
The addition of the note A at the lower end of the whole completed the two- 


Octave Perfect System of the Greeks. 
The system of Greek modes, concerning which there exist to-day so many 


divergent opinions, is generally given as follows:— 


1. Dorian en f 4. Mixolydian 
A 
5. Hypodorian 
2 Phrygian 
6. Hypophrygian 


Lydian 


7. Hypolydian 
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These Modes appear again, by means of the re-tuning of the sounds com- 
prised in the Octave f-f', in the Greek system of seven keys. Both being 
descending systems, they are more correctly written as such:— 


Mixolydian Key (Mode 4) 


Dorian Key (Mode 1) 
A Lydian Key (Mode 3) Hypolydian Key (Mode 7) 
= 


A Phrygian Key (Mode 2) Hypophrygian Key (Mode 6) 


Hypodorian Key (Mode 5) 


The most obvious, and, at the outset, the most striking feature of these systems 
is their remarkable symmetry. In both the lesser and greater Perfect Systems 
the tetrachords are all of similar form, viz. semi-tone, tone, tone, as e-f-g-a. 


Two tetrachords become united by means of a common sound, as b-c—d—e-f-g-—a. 


The same two tetrachords are found again, in disjunct form in the Dorian 


Octave species e-f-g-a—b-c-d-e. This occupies the central position in the 
greater Perfect System. The Modes and Hypo-Modes may be arranged in the 


order b-c-d-e-f-g-a, which is that of the system of two conjunct tetrachords. 
The Keys which bear the same names as the Modes are, with the exception of 
the Hypo-lydian Key, transpositions of the two-Octave scale of the Perfect 
System and succeed one another at the interval of a tone or semitone, the 


successive intervals, f-g-a—bb-c-d-eh assuming the form of two conjunct 


tetrachords of similar construction, while at the same time the seven Octave 
sections at f-f' define the seven Modes, or Octave species; that is, each Key 
contains within the Octave f-f' the Mede bearing the same name. 

If the Perfect System, with its order of conjunct and disjunct tetrachords, 
may be described as a marvel of tonal symmetry, no less remarkable is the 
Greek scheme of Keys with its conjoined system of Modes. It will be observed 
that the Keys follow an order which, as regards pitch, is exactly the reverse 
of that of the Modes:— 


Modes Keys 
Dorian e-e! Mixolydian eb 
Phrygian d-d' _ tone Lydian d semitone 
Lydian c-c! tone - Phrygian c tone 
Mixolydian b-b' semitone Dorian bb tone 


Similarly, as respects thc hypo-Modes and hypo-Keys, the Hypo-Dorian is 
the lowest hypo-Key, but the highest hypo-Mode. Thus we arrive at the 
much-debated question of the Greek Modes. Did the Greeks merely theorize 
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about their Modes, but not use them; was their system of Modes, as allied to 
the Keys, merely a theoretical construction, adopted, it may be, on account of 
its remarkable symmetry, but without practical significance? It may at once 
be said that those who refuse to recognize the existence of such a modal system 
in Greek music find themselves in an unenviable situation. They are unable 
to deny the existence in Greek music of a practical system of Keys. But in 
such a system Keys and Modes are indissolubly linked together. Why should 
the seven Keys determine the seven Modes at one and the same Octave f-f'; 
and why should the order of Keys be exactly the same as the order of Modes, 
even if in the reverse direction? The answer can only be that both arise from 
the same principle, and that, in the system to which both belong, they cannot 
be separated. Nevertheless, seeing that the system of Keys consists of 
transpositions of one and the same scale, which is that of the two-Octave 
Perfect System, it has been, especially of late years, largely assumed that 
Greek music, in as far as it was diatonic, made use of this as a standard scale, 
and not of a series of modes. Further, that in its untransposed form, it was to 
all intents and purposes the same as our modern scale of A minor, with its 
Mese A as Tonic. Others again, while conceding the modes, or at least a 
variety of scales which might be identified with the modes, consider them to be 
merely different Octave sections of the Perfect System. In all of these sections, 
A, the Mese, is supposed to have retained its function as Tonic. It is not, as 
its name implies, the “‘middle’’ (string) but may appear anywhere in the scale, 
e.g. in the Lydian Mode, c-d-e-f-g-a*—b-c, it occupies the position of the 
submediant of our major scale. 

If such a conclusion as that of the identity of the Greek Perfect System 
with our minor scale can be established beyond doubt, musical research has 
brought to light no fact of greater importance concerning Greek music and 
tone-systems. If, however, it be unfounded, nothing could be more calculated . 
to lead to their complete misapprehension. The issues involved here are 
vital and far-reaching : conjecture and hypothesis, even general opinion, cannot, 
in a matter of such consequence, take the place of firmly established fact. 
Should it eventually prove that the Greek Mese did not have the function of a 
Tonic, then much concerning Greek tone-systems which has been accepted as 
being well authenticated, or at least highly probable, turns out to be sheer 
misconception. 

The opinion that the Mese was the Tonic of the Perfect System as well as 
of the Dorian Octave scale e-f-g—a*—b-c—d-e seems to be generally accepted. 
When the reason for such a general belief in the function of the Mese as Tonic 
is investigated it is found to be based mainly on the remarks of Aristotle in 
Problem XIX, 20. The passage, frequently quoted, is as follows:—‘Why is 
it that if one alters the tone of the Mese after the others have been tuned, and 
plays, everything seems amiss, not merely when he comes to the Mese, but 
throughout the whole melody, but if he alter the Lichanos or any other note, 
the difference is only perceived when that note is sounded? Is there a good 
reason for this? All good melodies often employ the Mese, and good composers 
use it frequently, and if they leave it recur to it again; but this is not thecase 
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with any other note. Just as language cannot be Greek if certain conjunctions 
are omitted, such as ‘and’ and ‘then’, while others may be dispensed with . . . 
so with musical tones the Mese is a kind of conjunction, especially of the best 
tones, because its tone recurs most frequently.” 

Helmholtz, who was one of the first to draw attention to this passage 
(Sensations of Tone, Ch. XIII), interprets it in the sense that in Greek music 
the Mese served the function of Tonic, but with a reservation. “Unfortu- 
nately’, he says, “the indications” —+.e. that Greek “tonality” was similar 
to our own—‘‘furnished by Aristotle are so meagre that doubt enough still 
exists. Aristotle is the only known writer who mentions it. Indeed, it does 
not appear to have even entered into the technical rules for constructing 
melodies”. It is certainly very remarkable that if the Mese A served the 
function of Tonic in Greek music, Aristotle should be the only writer to mention 
a fact of such supreme importance. Helmholtz also considers it strange that 
Greek melodies should have ended on the Dominant; he is by no means pre- 
pared to go so far as to assert that all the seven Octave species had one and the 
same Tonic. Notwithstanding Helmholtz’s caution, the opinion that in 
Greek music Mese and Tonic were equivalent terms has become so widely 
accepted that it may seem futile, even rash, to question it. Many a man has 
been sent to the stake for less. 

Aristotle remarks that in good melodies the Mese is the note that recurs 
most frequently.f But such a note is not thereby determined as a Tonic, and 
no musician would dream of defining a Tonic in any such way. There are 
many hundreds of good melodies in which the Tonic is not the note that recurs 
most frequently. Taking one at random, e.g. Mozart’s air Voi che sapete, the 
first strain of 12 bars establishes the Tonic in no uncertain manner. It is 
heard 6 times. The Supertonic, however, occurs 7, and the Mediant 8 times. 
No melody could be more firmly established on its Tonic centre than the 
opening 16 bar sentence of the principal theme in the final movement of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. There the Tonic appears 10 times. But the 
Supertonic occurs 15, and the Mediant 16 times. 

Aristotle also states that if the intonation of the Mese be altered, all the 
other sounds of the scale appear to be likewise out of tune. Such a fact, 
however, does not render it necessary to assume that the Mese must have 
possessed a Tonic function. Any musician is capable of constructing a good 
melody based on a scale in which the Tonic has been placed out of tune, a 
melody in which nothing will seem amiss so long as the Tonic is not touched. 

Further, Aristotle’s reference to the similarity of the parts played by the 
Mese in music and the conjunction suggests at least the possibility that he is 
here referring to the system of two conjunct tetrachords. In the Greek system 


synemmenénd | e-f-g-a*—b h-c-d-a was known asthe Mese. This, however, is 


the same scale as that of the Perfect System: a| b-c-d-e-f-g-a*. In the 
former, the Mese is the fourth note of the descending scale, in the latter it is 


+ The examination of extant ancient Greek melodies does not, however, appear to confirm 
this dictum of Aristotle. 
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the first note. Did the Greeks, then, distinguish two Tonics, as they dis- 
tinguished two Mese, in one and the same scale? Aristotle does not refer to 
the Hypate and Nete, the Octave sounds e-e' at the extremes of the Dorian 
Mode, although we may imagine that the placing of these sounds out of tune 
would be as disastrous as in the case of the Mese. It may be, however, that he 
regards the Mese as the most important of the notes of the scale comprised 
within the Octave. And naturally, as the most important note of our scale is 
the Tonic, we have readily assumed that the Mese in the Greek scale must also 
have been a Tonic without considering sufficiently whether there might not 
be quite other reasons for thus distinguishing the Mese. There are other reasons, 
as we shall discover. 

Another circumstance which has led writers to identify the Greek Perfect 
System with our scale of A minor is the fact that both look exactly the same 
on paper. In reality they are very different. Our scale of A minor is based 
on harmony. It is the result of the union, through its central Tonic triad, of 
the harmonies of its three harmonic centres of Tonic, Dominant, and Sub- 


dominant, i.e. d—f-a-c-e-g-b, which not only determine the sounds of the 


scale, but give to each sound its distinctive tonal “colour” and function. 
Nothing remotely resembling this can be discovered in any of the Greek tonal 
systems. The Greeks were unacquainted with harmonic triads; they knew 
neither harmony nor consonant Thirds and Sixths. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the explicit statements of the Greek writers themselves, the opinion has been 
expressed, among others by Gevaert (La Musique de l’Antiquité) that harmonic 
Thirds and Sixths were known to them, and that therefore they must have 
been acquainted with the harmonic triad, and made use of harmony. Such 
misconceptions have almost completely barred the way towards a proper 
understanding of the true nature of Greek music and tone-systems. | 

The fixed sounds of the Greek untransposed Perfect System were b-e-a. 


The two Fourths b-e and e-a are united by means of the common sound e¢, not a. 
Were these three sounds the fundamental sounds of a minor scale such as we 
possess, such a scale would be that, not of A minor, but of E minor. The 
Greek system was one, however, not of harmonic triads, but of tetrachords, 


both conjunct and disjunct. The conjunct system b-—c-d-e-f-g-a is repeated 
an Octave higher, and the tetrachordal system is complete. The Proslambano- 
menos A added at the bottom lies outside the tetrachordal system. Who 
would dream of defining the central Tonic A of our A minor scale as a 
Proslambanomenos, an “added note’? Further, the Greek scale, when it 
did not include inharmonic or freely melodic intervals, that is, intervals that 
were not derived from any species of consonance, perfect or imperfect, 
contained Pythagorean Thirds and Sixths. This fact alone is sufficient to 
preclude any attempt to identify the scale of the Greek Perfect System with 
our minor scale. And it raises the question whether the modern ear, trained 
as it is in harmony and harmonic relationships of sounds, whether heard 
simultaneously, or in melodic succession, is capable of appreciating, of arriving 
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at a just estimate in the aesthetic sense, of the music of the ancient world, or 
that of any epoch in which Pythagorean Thirds and Sixths are or have been 
employed. For the modern ear a Pythagorean Third is a harmonic or con- 
sonant Third which is out of tune. It is certain that it was not thus that it, 
or its Octave complement the Sixth, was heard or understood by the Greeks; 
nor, indeed, by musicians during a very considerable period of the Middle Ages. 

Helmholtz, in his Sensations of Tone, explains as the fundamental principle 
of all European music, whether of the modern or of the ancient world, that 
“the whole mass of tones and the connexion of harmonies must stand in a 
close and always distinctly perceptible relationship to some arbitrarily selected 
Tonic, and that the mass of tone which forms the whole composition must be 
developed from this Tonic, and must finally return to it. The ancient world 
developed this principle in homophonic music; the modern world in harmonic 
music’. Helmholtz, however, is unable to show how the sounds of the Greek 
tonal system, based on a series of Fifths, were developed from “an arbitrarily 
selected Tonic” on the not too strikingly arbitrary principle of “close and 
distinctly perceptible (tonal) relationship” to this Tonic. He makes, in another 
part of his work, the following frank, and in the circumstances, somewhat 
surprising statement. ‘‘“Pythagoras constructed the complete diatonic scale 
from the series of Fifths F.C-G-D-A-E-B. . . . In this scale, if C be taken 
as Tonic, A would be related to the Tonic in the Third degree, E in the fourth, 
and B in the fifth; but neither singer nor hearer could possibly discover in 
passing from C to E that the latter is the fourth from the former in the series 
of Fifths. Even in a relation of the second degree through Fifths, as from 
C to D, it is doubtful whether a hearer can discover the relation of the two 
tones.” 

Helmholtz, therefore, in treating of early scales, prefers to give them, in 
order to justify his claim that ‘‘the ancient world developed the principle” of 
a Tonic centre, “natural” or just rather than Pythagorean Thirds and Sixths. 
He is induced to believe that, e.g. the ancient enharmonic tetrachord e-f-a 
consisted of a Fourth e—a, and a Major Third f-a; that is, our consonant Third 
of the proportion 4:5. This is all the more astonishing, in that he states in 
Part II, Ch. 10, of his work that “‘all antiquity refused to accept Thirds as 
consonances . . . the proper intonation of Thirds was not discovered in early 
times, and the Pythagorean Third, with its ratio of 64-81 was looked upon as 
the normal form till-towards the close of the Middle Ages”. 

If Helmholtz was unable to discover a tonal centre or Tonic in any scale 
or tonal system based on a series of Fifths, no one who makes a similar attempt 
is likely to fare any better. Indeed, in face of these facts, and also bearing in 
mind that the intervals within the fixed sounds of the Greek tetrachords 
might be, and were, freely melodic or inharmonic intervals, it is surprising 
that any such attempt should be made, or that the Greek tetrachordal Perfect 
System should be considered to be similar to our harmonic system of A minor, 
with A as Tonic. Even a passing reference to the main facts of musical 
history might be expected to convince anyone that the establishment of a 
Tonic centre represents, not the initial, but the final stages of a long period 


| 
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of musical development. Helmholtz and others notwithstanding, such a 
Tonic centre, or Tonic, was unknown to the ancient world. Our minor mode 
was only arrived at as the result of many centuries of polyphonic and harmonic 
development. As a unified harmonic system arising from a central sound or 
Tonic, and a subordinate Dominant and Subdominant centre, it was certainly 
unknown not only to Josquin des Prés of the 15th, but even to Palestrina of 
the 16th century. It would certainly have astonished musicians who were 
witnessing the decay of the old modal system and the emergence of our modern 
major and minor modes had they learned that the latter had been anticipated 
by the Greeks almost two thousand years previously. Such a notion is 
sufficient to astonish anyone who has traced the history of the Ecclesiastical 
modes, the changes effected in them throughout a long process of evolution, 
their gradual transformation through the introduction of harmonic or “natural” 
Thirds and Sixths, through the use of musica ficta, especially in the cadences, 
until they gave place to our modern harmonic systems. 


It cannot be too steadfastly borne in mind that the Greek systems were 
not, like ours, harmonic, but tetrachordal. And this is especially true in 
dealing with the vexed question of the modes. For the Greek modes owed their 
existence to the fact that Greek music and scales had no firmly established Tonic.* 


The Greek Perfect System, although in appearance the same as our A minor 


scale, is in reality very different. The same is true of the fixed tones ae b—e 
of the Greek system, which in appearance are the same as the fundamental 
sounds of our scale of E minor. All the sounds of such a scale are derived 


from the three fundamental harmonies: a-—c-e-g-b-d-f#. The Greeks, 


however, as they did not recognize the hesmente Thisd, assuredly did not 
recognize the harmonic triad; and the only sounds of their system that can 
be derived from the fixed tones a—e—b are just these, and these only. Further, 
our minor, as well as major scale is based on the harmonic and also the 
arithmetic division of the Octave, thus:— 


in which b is determined as harmonic Fifth above E, while a is the arithmetic 
Fifth below it. The fixed tones of the Greek system appear to be determined 
in exactly the same way. But this, however remarkable, is in appearance 
only, not in reality. For although the tone a is determined by means of the 
arithmetic division of the Octave E-e, b is not the result of its harmonic division. 


If the Greeks apprehended, as they certainly did, the Fifth ae arithmetically, 


1.e€. as a Fourth, making this Fourth the basis of their scale, as ea-e!, and of 
their other systems which were throughout tetrachordal, the next Fifth 


* In a manner not wholly dissimilar, tonal instability of our minor scale brings about the 
various forms of this scale. 


| 
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higher in the series, viz. e-b, was apprehended in a similar way, as a Fourth, 
brought about by the arithmetic division of the Octave b-b'. The fixed notes 
of the Greek scale do not, then, represent the determinations of our modern 


scale, but are derived from the two Fourths é-a and be, and represent primarily 
two distinct and separate, even if similar systems. 


the former arising from the arithmetic division of the Octave e-e'; the latter 
from a similar division of the Octave b-b'. The two systems become united, 


thus e-a, b-e', in which case the system e-a-e' assumes a primary, and the 


system bob! a secondary significance, seeing that both systems are comprised 
within one and the same Octave e-e'. It may be considered that both systems 
could quite as readily be included within the Octave b-b', thus b-e-a—b 


whereby the system €-a-e! is subordinated to the system b-e-b'. The union 
of the two systems, however, is not arbitrary. It is effected by the uniting 


sound e, which links the two Fifths a-e_b, or, in arithmetic form the two 


Fourths b-e-a, together. The Greek chromatic genus is completed by the 
inclusion of the similar systems f#-b-f#'and c#-f#-c#' arising respectively 
from the arithmetic division of the Octaves f#-f#' and c#-c#'. The new 
sounds f#¢ and c# arise, not arbitrarily, but because in harmonic resonance 
they cannot very well be prevented from arising, 7.e. they become generated 
in the continued series of Fifths, thus: a-e—b-f#-c¥. 


Thus the primary system a-e-b has brought into being another b-f¢-—c#, 

in all respects like to itself. These may assume the form of independent and 
separate systems. In reality, there is a bond of connexion between them, and 


they may be united, as a-e—b-f#-c# by means of the common sound b. The 
result is the pentatonic scale :— 


consisting of two exactly similar disjunct tetrachords. The other two sounds 
of the chromatic genus, ch and f4, added as leading notes tod and ¢ respectively, 
complete the scale :— 


| 


Again the tetrachords have the same form. In the inharmonic genus which 


has as basis only the primary system a-e-b, the leading tendencies of the 
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sounds ch and fh become accentuated, and are drawn still nearer, by means 
of quarter-tones, to 6 and e respectively :— 


* 


Whatever may have happened later in the Modes, the sounds C4 and F4 were 
evidently not determined by concord in early Greek music, any more than 
were the quarter-tones. There is not a single sound in the Fifth series 
A-E-B-F #-C# to which C4 or Fb stands in the relationship of a Fifth or 
Fourth. C and F belong, not to the above ascending Fifth series beginning 
with A, but to a similar descending Fifth series, viz. F-C-G-D-A. A defective 
chain of Fifths, as F-C—A-E-B-F#-C#, in which three links, represented 
by the Fifths C-G, G-D and D-A, are unaccountably missing, did not con- 
stitute a rational basis for the chromatic or any other of the Greek genera. 
If, however, the sounds of the system B-F#-C# may find a place within 
the system A-E-B, so may the sounds of the latter system find a place within 
the former. For although B serves to connect the two systems, as formerly E 
connected the Fifths a-e—b, the circumstances are not exactly similar. The 


result is:— 


i.e. with the added leading notes d and g, the Greek Dorian Mode:— 


The latter arises from a union of the systems g-d-a and a-e-b equivalent 


on 
to a union of the systems a-e—b, and b-f#-c#. The system a—e—b may there- 
fore be observed to occupy the middle position between the two similar and 


linked systems on either side of it: g-d-a-e-b-f#+c#. As a tonal centre 
uniting with itself the higher system b-f#-c#, it brings about the chromatic 


genus 


and with its union with the system on the lower side the diatonic genus :— 


The union of all three, in which the higher system B-F #-C#, and the lower, 
G-D-A, both find a place within the central system A-E-B has the form:— 


— 


or 


J 
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which, written a tone lower, is nothing less than the Ecclesiastical Dorian 
Mode of the Middle Ages. 


‘Such a later development was to be expected. Still later, a similar process 
may be observed in the course of the evolution of our modern key-systems. 
The harmonic progression in which an ascent is made from F to C does not, 
contrary to what one might imagine, establish F—-C as a harmonic, but as an 
arithmetic Fifth, 7.e. it has as result a Plagal Cadence:— 


and where the first chord has not already been firmly established as the Tonic 
centre, nine out of ten times it will be heard as such. The reverse progression, 
however, brings about the Perfect Cadence :— 


= 

™ 

In the first Cadence the harmony f-a-c is referred to c-e-g; in the second 


Cadence c-e-g is referred to f-a-c. Both Cadences were known and practised 
in or before the 16th century. But they were not united in a single—our 
modern—key system. This, however, was an inevitable development, and 
was eventually brought about :— 


The Modes, or seven Octave species, represent a new stage in Greek musical 
development, and were undoubtedly arrived at considerably later than the 
three genera—the Enharmonic, Chromatic and Diatonic. The seven diatonic 
sounds of the Modes are all found in the chain of Fifths: F-C-G-D-A-E-B. 
In this case F and C form part of an unbroken Fifth series. Leading notes as 
they were in early Greek practice, it nevertheless became evident that as links 
in such a chain they could also be determined by concord. In the modal 
system such a determination would be necessary. 


The Greek systems begin with, or are based on, the arithmetical division 
of the Octave, as:— 
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The sound which thus divides the Octave is the Mese, just as the sound which 
harmonically divides the Octave c-c' of our C minor or major scale :— 


the reverse of the reciprocal arithmetical division—is the Dominant. This 
explains the significance which Aristotle attached to the Mese. Of all the 
sounds comprised within the Octave the Mese is undoubtedly of primary im- 
portance, as is our dominant. This does not mean, however, that either Mese 


or Dominant is thereby determined asa Tonic. The Greek fixed tones é-a, be 


represent the union of two simple arithmetical systems, viz. e-a—e' and b-e-b', 
z.€. a union of the Fourths e-a and b-e. Two other Fourths, d-g and c-— 


f 


complete the diatonic scale of seven degrees. The whole, then, may be ob- 
served to arise from the four simple Fourth systems:— 


2 


each brought about by the arithmetic division of the Octave, therefore as the 
simple Fourth and Octave systems :— 


—— q 


The Greek diatonic system is, then, a congeries of smaller and similar 
systems. In this respect it does not differ from our own. For our harmonic 
systems represent a union of three fundamental harmonies, each of which arises 
by means of the harmonic division of the Octave, as c-g-c, and the harmonic 
division of the Fifth, c-e-g, or, in the case of minor, its arithmetic division 
c-eb-g. In their tonal significance the four simple Octave and Fourth systems 
given above are exactly alike, and differ in no respect except that of pitch. 
And if a be the Tonic of the E system, g, f and e are likewise the Tonics of the 
D, C, and B systems. Or if the Tonic of the former be e, then d, c and b are 
respectively the Tonics of the latter. That is, the Greek systems had no 
firmly established Tonic, indeed nothing at all which could be said to correspond 
with the Tonic of our modern systems. If, then, the system e-a-e' might 
include within its Octave e-e' the sounds of the other three systems, so also 
might the D, C, or B simple Octave and Fourth system include the sounds of 
the other three systems within its Octave, thus :— 


These are the Modes, distinguished by the Greeks as respectively Dorian, 
Phrygian, Lydian, and Mixolydian. There is nothing remarkable about the 
emergence of these modes in Greek music; much more remarkable would have 


es 
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been their non-appearance. They arise from the linked series of Fourths 
(inverted or arithmetic Fifths) which constitute them. Any scale derived from 
such a series, without, therefore, any firmly established Tonic centre, will 
tend,—if such a term may be used in this connection—to disintegrate. 

One of the most familiar examples of such a scale is that known as the penta- 
tonic; so-called not because it has any fixed Tonic, but because of the five 
sounds, or tones, which constitute it. Derived from the Fifth series, 
G-D, A, E, B, the scale exhibits the following forms:— 


= 
vs ess 
The term “‘pentatonic”’ is not free from ambiguity and might be taken by the 
uninitiated to signify a scale with five Tonics. Such an error would be less 


serious, however, than the assumption that all five scales have but a single 
Tonic, and are but sections of a single scale, viz. :— 


It is just because there is no definite Tonic that the pentatonic scale breaks up 
into five different forms. Each form undoubtedly has its own peculiar ethos, 
arising from the position of its initial or final, the higher or lower note of the 
Octave within which each is comprised, and also from the different order of the 
intervals within each Octave. The final, in these pentatonic scales, as well as 
in the Greek Modes, is the only note which is doubled at the Octave. This 
alone tends to give to the final a greater tonal significance or weight. Helmholtz 
(Sensations of Tone) considers them to represent five different scales; others, 
that they are different positions of one and the same scale. The two views are 
not necessarily opposed to one another. They are, indeed, different scales, 
and at the same time different positions of the same scale. Each position, 
however, has its own peculiar tonal character. For to say that they are 
different positions of the same scale does not imply that all have the same 
Tonic, or that they are sections of the extended scale given above, and of a 
uniform ‘“‘tonality’’. 

Thus it would be untrue to assert that the following scales, which are all 
used in modern music:— 


sue 


(the last usually written as a minor scale with flat Supertonic), all have the 
same Tonic, or that each is but a section of a single extended scale, viz.:— 


2 


| 
4 
* | 
| 
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Similarly with the Greek Modes. These may be regarded as, in a sense, differ- 


ent positions of one and the same scale, viz. the Dorian, CE Py At 
the same time they are different scales, each possessing its own distinctive tonal 
character. The tonal facts remain, however we may dispute as to whether the 
Modes were so recognized and practised by the Greeks. Certainly they did 
not primarily arise merely as sections of the extended scale presented by the 
lesser Perfect System :— 


It was the Modes themselves which rendered such an extension necessary. 
We thus arrive at an important and remarkable result. Until the Modes made 
their appearance, there can have been no Greek Perfect System. For the 
Modes did not arise from the Perfect System, but the Perfect System from the 
Modes. In the words of Ptolemy :—‘‘The Perfect System was so called because 
it contained all the partial systems.’’ The period of the Middle Ages also had 
its extended scale system,—the hexachordal system of Guido. This in several 
respects resembled the Greek: Perfect System, and even included the Bb used 
by the Greeks in their tetrachord synemmenén. We cannot believe that the 
Ecclesiastical Modes were derived from the hexachordal system; that they 
merely represented different Octave sections of this system, and that therefore 
they were of a uniform “tonality,” with the Gamma, G, as Tonic. And for the 
very good reason that the Ecclesiastical Modes were in existence and in daily 
use some centuries before either Guido or his hexachords had materialized. 


Review of Music 


J. S. Bach. O Jesu Christ. Cantata No. 118, for 4 Voices, 2 Litui, Trumpet and 
3 Trombones. (Oxford University Press.) Is. 


When Busoni offered his Fantasia Contrapuntistica to the Royal Philharmonic Society 
for performance some surprise was expressed that the scoring had been left to another 
hand. He replied that the work had been conceived as a kind of ideal music, existing 
in and for itself, independently of the medium through which it might be made manifest. 
Whether Busoni ever realized his ambition to write such music may be a matter for 
dispute. What is certain is that Bach did so, and what is more, did it often. The actual 
effect of the original instrumentation of this cantata can now only be conjectured, an 
editorial note informing us that the lituus is an obsolete instrument of which little is known. 
But one can well imagine that this glorious thing would sound impressive were it to be 
re-arranged, voice-parts and all, to be played on two pianos or a barrel-organ, by a full 
orchestra or a pipe band. For it has just that disembodied beauty that would retain its 
significance expressed through any medium; the kind of music, in fact, after which we 
may suppose Busoni to have been striving. Technical mastery and melodic grace go 
hand in hand in what was probably to Bach’s contemporaries little more than another 
ungaped-at monthly miracle. We at least can accept it in a spirit of reverence for yet 
another manifestation of his abounding genius. 


Cc. W. O. 


Some Aspects of Villa-Lobos’ Principles of 
Composition 


LISA M. PEPPERCORN 


LiTTLE was known of Villa-Lobos outside Brazil until the United States 
attributed a special significance to his name a few years ago. This man, 
whom they have sometimes called the most interesting modern composer of 
the Americas, is of small stature and untamed temperament. He is ignorant 
of the year of his birth, and says that there are only two great composers in the 
world, namely, “Bach and I’’. Moreover, he has told so many deviating 
stories of his life to all and sundry that it is difficult, at times, to discriminate 
between Dichtung und Wahrheit. Possessed by a strange ambition to be 
different from others in every way, he has embellished his rather uneventful 
and struggling life with fictitious happenings in which his belief is unshakable. 
Proud of being self-taught, except for some insufficient lessons in harmony, he 
has naturally adhered to this idea in his compositions. 

Glancing at the comprehensive range of Villa-Lobos’ works, works which 
include every type of music, one cannot fail to notice that certain compositions 
speak a personal language while others, though interesting as a reflection of his 
individuality, do not reveal the same strength and intensity. Villa-Lobos’ 
special gift is his ability to absorb, coupled with an imaginative power and a 
skill for experimenting. As a rule, he conceives his music in two to four 
parts and sometimes only afterwards determines to which instrument or group 
of instruments they should be given. He solves this problem in various 
ways. If he has decided, for instance, upon a piece for violoncello and piano, 
he may later transcribe it for violin and piano, probably because he is attracted 
by the other instrument’s timbre. Another example is the transcription of a 
duet for flute and clarinet (Chéros, No. 2) into a piece for piano solo. 

On yet another occasion Villa-Lobos used the same piece from a different 
angle. Stimulated by certain expresSionistic ideas which were current some 
years ago he intended to write a ballet which he called The Evolution of Aero- 
planes, to which he wrote the story. Yet, instead of providing a musical back- 
ground that would fit such a singular idea, he indicated that the following 
pieces should be adapted :—ZInguteta, Valsa Mystica and A Maripoza na Luz. 
Looking at this a little closer, one finds, however, that the first piece, Inquieta, 
is the last movement of the Swite Caracteristica for strings written in I912 or 
1913. The second, Valsa Mystica, was originally a piece for piano solo taken 
from a collection of three piano pieces called Simples Collectanea, which was 
composed in 1917, while the last, A Maripoza na Luz, has a particular story of 
its own. Written for violin and piano in 1917, it was intended to be the third 


1 These transcriptions include Sonhar, op. 14 (1914), Berceuse, op. 50 (1915), Cappriccio, op. 49 
(1915), Elegie (1916), O Canto do Cysne Negro (1917). 
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number of a series called Os Martyrios dos Insectos. Later, Villa-Lobos 
orchestrated the piano part and, coupled with a slow movement called Seren- 
idade, the two pieces came out as the Fantasia de Movimentos Mixtos.2 And 
eventually, A Maripoza na Luz found its way into the above-mentioned ballet 
which has never actually taken shape as an entity. 

This is not the only occasion that he has readapted compositions, and in so 
doing he has shown great skill in concealing what he has done by means of a 
different title or a seemingly convincing story attached to the composition. A 
case in point is the orchestral series Discovery of Brazil (1936-37), which consists 
of ten pieces grouped into four Suites. Examining this set in detail one finds 
only five original compositions (Introduction from the First Suite, Impressdo 
Moura and Festa nas Selvas from the Third Suite, and Procissdo da Cruz and 
Primeira Missa no Brasil from the Fourth Suite), whereas three items (Alegria 
from the First Suite, Adagio Sentimental and Cascavel from the Second Suite) 
are orchestrations of pieces* written about twenty years before the Suite was 
put into shape, and of the remaining two we have so far only the titles. To 
cover up what he has done and, at the same time, to make the series attractive 
to those who care for native matters, Villa-Lobos has written a long preface to 
the score. In this he explains that “the material for the symphonic series 
came from historical documents dating from the period of Brazil’s discovery” 
and that he was principally inspired by the letters of Pero Vaz de Caminha to 
King D. Manoel. Which letters he had in mind is not quite clear, since only 
one exists. 

The fate of the Bachianas Brasileiras which, according to the composer, 
fuse the spirit of Bach with that of Brazil, is again different. Bachianas 
Brasileivas, No. 1, for eight violoncelli is said to have been written for the 
Brazilian composer-conductor, Walter Burle Marx, and the Rio de Janeiro 
Philharmonic Orchestra in 1932 at the special request of the conductor to 
whom (together with the orchestra) the work was dedicated. The manuscript 
copy of the composition contains, however, the indication ‘‘written in Sao Paulo 
in 1930” without any dedication whatsoever. Bachianas Brasileiras, No. 2, 
for chamber orchestra is only an orchestration of three pieces for violoncello 
and one piece for piano solo.5 Yet, to fit his Bach scheme, Villa-Lobos simply 
added Prelude, Aria, Dansa and Toccata to the titles of the original compositions. 

Bachianas Brasileiras, No. 3, has yet to be written. But why not write 
a fourth one in the meantime? In 1941 the titles were ready, composed as 
usual of a neo-classical heading and a Brazilian title in brackets. Pieces for 


2 In 1941 A Fantasia de Movimentos Mixtos was performed for the first time in its final form, 
the movements being Alma Convulsa, Sevenidade and Contentamento. 


8 Alegria is an orchestration of a piece for piano solo called Alegria na Horta (1918), taken 
from the collection entitled Suite Floral. Adagio Sentimental, in its original form, is a song called 
A Virgem (1913) and Cascavel is an orchestration of a song of the same name written in 1917. 

4 I believe that the first movement was written only between 1936 and 1938, because until 1936 
only the last two movements were ever performed. The first performance of the complete 
work was given in 1938. : 

5 The three pieces for violoncello are O Canto do Capadocio, O Canto da Nossa Terra and 
O Trenzinho do Caipiva. Lembranga do Sertao was originally written for piano solo. 
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piano solo, written during the Jast decade, were combined, and a Prelude, 
composed in 1941, was added for the publication of this heterogeneous set. 

In a way, one feels inclined to presume that a certain inconsistency exists 
between some of the musical works as they stand and the intellectual concep- 
tion of the composer. On the one hand are the compositions and on the other 
a bunch of explanatory notes written many years afterwards. It is difficult 
to say whether Villa-Lobos wrote these works with a programmatic idea in mind 
which he merely put into words on a later occasion, or whether he felt that a pre- 
fatory text would make his music better understood. I tend, however, to 
the conclusion that in a number of cases a preconceived plan must have existed, 
otherwise the many explanations would be irrelevant, since the music intended 
for them has still to be written. 

Villa-Lobos’ procedure of composing in the case of some large-scale works 
has been unusual too. In Paris in 1928 for example, he planned to write a piece 
for piano and orchestra which he called Chéros, No. 11. A few sketches were 
about all he jotted down. Yet, twelve years later when his friend Arthur 
Rubinstein happened to be in Rio de Janeiro and asked the composer to write 
him a piece for piano and orchestra, Villa-Lobos set to work, saying that he 
had only to rewrite Chéros, No. 11, since the complete score had been lost after 
his return from Europe. The fact is, however, that the composition had 
probably taken shape in his mind in Paris that year, but for some reason 
only a few sketches were actually put on paper. This is sufficient for him to 
say that the composition was written, because he feels he can rely on his 
memory, no matter how much time may pass between the spiritual conception 
and the writing down of his idea. Villa-Lobos calls this ‘re-writing a work’. 
It is interesting, too, that such compositions are dated from the year they were 
conceived spiritually and not when they were written down. The last move- 
ment of the Fantasia de Movimentos Mixtos originated in a similar way, as 
I have described elsewhere.® 

Needless to say, these instances cannot be generalized to define Villa-Lobos’ 
process of composing. Nevertheless, they are typical of a man who needs 
neither mood nor inner readiness, but creates a composition whenever the 
occasion demands. This may perhaps explain the irregular development of his 
artistic career. His works, as a whole, do not show that continuous thread 
that is so obvious in the music of other composers. Of course, every single 
piece bears the mark of his individuality, just as his works as a whole reflect his 
musical personality. Yet it is difficult to discover the artist’s development 
in the tremendous range of his compositions. There is no continuous line, and 
so one cannot predict his next work. He may, for a time, adhere to a certain 
style, he may suddenly jump back to a form of expressing himself which he 
seemed to have dropped years ago, or he may take up an entirely new line. 
He appears to enjoy doing the unexpected, though it may actually be his 
restlessness that prevents him from being attached to one special style or type 
for a long time. Should any occasion call for a new work, he would write it, 


* “Violin Concerto by Villa-Lobos” in The New York Times, 8th June, 1941. 
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even if it meant changing over to quite a new form or leaving a work unfinished. 
What a student of his compositions may regard as the typical style of Villa- 
Lobos, seems almost to have come about by coincidence. There are many 
promises without fulfilment and there are many blossoms without previous 
buds. Interesting and fascinating as many of his compositions may be, there 
is a strange absence of natural growth; they do not ripen as man does in life. 
His finest works are not built up on his earlier music. They are not peaks of a 
mountain range, but rather single columns standing out against a background 
of less individual compositions. Though they may be regarded as the culmina- 
tion of his artistic strife, they remain isolated and not interlocked like links of 
a chain. Hence, if we take just his work as it presents itself at present, re- 
gardless of what the artist may still create, it is almost impossible to point to 
one special period and to label it as the zenith of the composer Villa-Lobos. 

Essential however is the fact that he has created compositions which differ 
widely from those written previously in Brazil. It is probably true to say that 
Villa-Lobos has taken into account all the wealth original Brazilian music could 
offer him. He has freely quoted popular melodies current among the people, 
and especially among the children, of his country. He has done so in the sets, 
for piano solo, such as the Cirandas (1926), Cirandinhas and Brinquedo de Roda. 
They are used again in the Fifth String Quartet (1931) and in Momoprecoce 
(1929) for piano and orchestra, a piece which is based on a collection of piano 
solos called Carnaval das Criancas Brasiletras (1919). 

The songs Tres Poemas Indigenas (1926), on the other hand, are based on 
original folk melodies as the title already indicates. Yet the Chansons Typiques 
Brésiliennes are merely harmonizations of folk-tunes and popular themes. 
If he has borrowed liberally from the fascinating treasure collected by others 
in the songs mentioned, he has also created pseudo-folk-melodies as, for instance, 
in the twelve Serestas (1926) for voice and piano. He has absorbed the 
melodic and rhythmical traits characteristic of the original musical language 
and has made them part and parcel of his own nature in order tocreate a genuine 
composition based on the rhythmical and melodic données of folk material. 
This is obvious, too, in the orchestral works Chéros, No. 8 (1925) and Chéros, 
No. 10 (1926), in the wind and string ensemble Chéros, No. 7 (1924) and in the 
superb little piano piece Alma Brasileira (Chéros, No. 5), written in 1925. In 
none of these, as with those works which bear no indication to the contrary 
either in the title or at the outset of the composition, has Villa-Lobos ever 
quoted folk-melodies. The tune to the words Rasga o Coracdo, by Catullo 
Cearense, which is used in the Chéros, No. 10 is no “savage Indian chant’’,’ 
nor is it derived from folk material. It is a popular song picked up from 
Anacleto de Medeiros, a friend of Villa Lobos’ early years. This applies like- 
wise to the lyrical melody which appears in the Chéros, No. 4 (1926), which is no 
folk song, but a popular tune that Villa-Lobos remembered from the time when 
he frequented Bohemian circles. It is interesting that Villa-Lobos has made 
use of many possibilities in his treatment of folk material. He has liberally 


7 Olin Downes in The New York Times, 14th May, 1939, calls it ‘“‘an Indian chant of the 
Savages” 
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borrowed folk-melodies and harmonized them. He has achieved genuine 
compositions on a folk-song basis, and has also concocted synthetic wholes of 
folk-elements and rhythmical and melodic fragments of this stuff. He has 
deliberately quoted popular themes in otherwise original compositions, or 
arranged these tunes for part-singing. 

Not only this. Presumably on the suggestion of Roquette Pinto, the 
Brazilian anthropologist, Villa-Lobos has made other experiments. In the 
Procissdo da Cruz (1937) from the Fourth Suite of the Discovery of Brazil he 
uses an original Indian folk-melody against an Ambrosian chant, sung by a 
double chorus and accompanied by an ever-repeated one-bar rhythm played 
by a bassoon and double bassoon. His handling is again different in the 
Primeira Missa no Brasil (1936) from the same work. A classical Kyrie of 
the Gregorian missal counterpoints a pseudo-Indian folk-tune. The tune was 
written in collaboration with Roquette Pinto to ensure the authentic flavour, 
and the text, based on the original Tupy-Guarani language, is also the result 
of their combined work. 

The works of Villa-Lobos which are connected with folk material are his 
most personal compositions. The others, though reflecting his individuality 
in other ways, lack much of his characteristic intensity and vigour. They 
seem to give evidence of a man wanting to prove his ability in all fields, in 
spite of the fact that only certain spheres really put him at ease and exhibit 
his personality at its best. To the first group belong the symphonies, the 
violoncello concerto, the trios, some of the quartets, and in a way, the Suite 
Suggestive (1929) and the opera Izaht. Throughout the symphonic works one 
seeks in vain for dynamic structure, and all one is confronted with is patchy 
and episodic. They show disconnected motives, dressed up snippets following 
one another, virtuosic showmanship in disjointed sections, but a complete lack 
of fusion into one organic whole. It is difficult to say what the reason is for 
Villa-Lobos’ inability to think in organic wholes. Folk-melodies and popular 
tunes, necessarily conceived on a small scale, have not been without influence on 
him in this respect, as has much of the music of the Russians; one notes in 
particular his indebtedness to Tchaikovsky. Villa-Lobos has unquestionably 
become aware of some sort of difficulty in conceiving formal structure. This 
may be the reason why he has constantly said that the Chéros and Serestas 
are a ‘novel form of musical composition” (which they are not since they make 
a virtue of a weakness in constructing organic forms). 

Much of Villa-Lobos’ music is an accumulation of ideas. His rich phantasy 
and ready imagination, an imagination working, however, in episodes and 
sensations and not in conceiving elaborate plans, may perhaps explain a certain 
clumsiness in the structure. Yet, in one instance, an interesting free organic 
form was achieved, namely in the Chéros, No. to. 

If lack of structural perfection in symphonic works may appear as a 
weakness, it passes almost unnoticed in smaller forms, because of the interesting 
texture. Here Villa-Lobos has ample opportunity to exhibit his special gift of 
versatility of expression. The orchestration, though in part emphasizing 
unmixed registers, is often too heavily loaded. Villa-Lobos’ intimate knowledge 
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of the orchestra impels him frequently to give all the instruments something to 
do. He does so, not necessarily because the structure of the work asks for 
a full orchestra, but simply to keep all the players occupied. The horizontal 
conception and linear treatment of the parts, the thinking in melodic lines 
and timbre effects, and not in terms of thematic development, may account for 
this peculiarity. 

On the other hand, Villa-Lobos’ striking sense of colour effects and 
orchestral timbre has induced him to use the instruments in a new way. 
Accordingly, in certain passages for violins, chords and arpeggios in harmonics 
are to be played above the bridge. Sometimes his imagination misfires when 
it comes to practical details. A case in point is the Chéros, No. 8, where he 
prescribes (page 109 of the miniature score) that paper should be placed 
between the strings of the piano. This might be startling and peculiar if the 
listener could perceive it; yet, a full orchestra and a second ordinary piano are 
used at the same time, and the effect is completely covered. Besides, the 
player has only four bars to prepare the piano, which makes it almost impossible 
to put the paper between the strings. All he can do is to place the paper on 
top of them, though it makes little difference. 

Villa-Lobos’ special love of colossal orchestras (Third and Fourth Sym- 
phonies) has never entirely abated. He augmented a full-sized instrumental 
body in early years by adding unfamiliar instruments. Hence, an augmented 
percussion ensemble was apparently all there remained for him to lay his 
hands on. Many rarely used instruments, not necessarily percussion ones, 
such as the violinophone, have perhaps enlarged the timbre scale of the 
orchestra. There are nevertheless others which may in a way emphasize the 
authenticity of original Brazilian music, yet their use appears in some cases 
to be a symptom of Villa-Lobos’ deliberate striving to be unusual. Moreover, 
the use of these instruments must hinder frequent performance. 

Villa-Lobos’ feeling for orchestral colours and his love of experiment 
impelled him to combine instruments in an unfamiliar manner. In small 
groups such as in the Chéros, No. 4 (1926) for three horns and one trombone, 
the Chéros bis (1929) for violin and violoncello, the Chéros, No. 2 (1924) for 
flute and clarinet and the Bachianas Brasileiras, No. 1 for eight violoncelli, 
he shows an astounding capability in exploiting the resources of the respective 
instruments. Even if such small-scale works are extended to voice ensembles 
with instrumental accompaniment, the original scheme remains the same, 
as in the case of the Primeira Missa no Brasil from the Discovery of Brazil. In 
this an assortment of wind instruments (clarinet without mouthpiece, two 
ordinary clarinets, one bass clarinet, one bassoon and one double-bassoon) 
supported by three Brazilian percussion ones (Xucalha de céco, Réco-Réco and 
Trocano) strikes one as bold and daring, considering the effect produced by 
the ever-repeated rhythm of the instruments set against a double chorus. 

Miniature forms, as a rule, give Villa-Lobos ample scope to display his 
knack of deriving unusual expressions and colours from a minimum of material. 
This applies not only to instrumental but to vocal compositions. Words 
have not always inspired Villa-Lobos’ musical ideas, unless they were written 
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specially for him as in the case of the Epigrammas Ironicos e Sentimentaes 
(192r and 1923). Should the spoken language be a deliberate part of the 
musical composition, however, he knows where to draw his examples. Gramo- 
phone records and collections of folk melodies have, undoubtedly, pushed 
his imagination in this direction and made him compose such fascinating 
vocal passages as we find in the Nonetto (1923) and the Chéros, No. 10. He has 
used fragments of the original Indian idiom or formed syllables based on 
African sources to produce ingenuous onomatopoeic effects, matched with the 
instrumental background. The attraction of mixing unfamiliar-sounding 
words with musical tones has inspired Villa-Lobos to go even a step further 
and create his own words to emphasize his musical ideas. Clever as this may 
be, the danger of abuse is very real. Vocal and instrumental glissandi, though 
effective on rare occasions, lose much of their original sparkle when exaggerated. 

The effective brilliance of Villa-Lobos’ individual works results primarily 
from timbre effects and linear conception. All the rest is, in Villa-Lobos’ 
case, of secondary importance. Flexibility of key was probably suggested 
to him by the music of the Russians. Whole-tone, pentatonic and modal 
scales, though perhaps piquant, have seldom become living tissue in his work. 
They are part of Villa-Lobos’ stock-in-trade, as little and as much as are 
the harmonic devices. The working to death of the chord of the seventh, 
side-slipping (originally borrowed from Italian opera composers), the per- 
petual pedal points and the unceasing ostimati are an obvious element 
in his music, a commonplace rather than a technical pecularity. Unresolved 
seconds for percussion effects, passages built on fourths instead of thirds or 
even in one instance (Amazonas, 1917) chords of the fourth are more accidental 
than deliberate. What appears to be harsh and daring in the harmonic 
texture is the outcome of horizontal writing. Harmony itself has little 
attraction for Villa-Lobos; he prefers rather to exploit other fields nearer his 
heart.. Colour, timbre and sound are all that matter to him; harmony is 
a mere necessary support, formal structure an inevitable foundation. 


Review of Music 


Edmund Rubbra. The Dark Night of the Soul. (St. John of the Cross.) For Choir and 
Small Orchestra (or Piano). (Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 1s. 6d. 

- Here is music of such harmonic and rhythmic subtlety that one would like, were it 
possible, to suspend judgment until one has heard it in the concert hall. Failing that, 
in justice to the distinguished composer, one must assume that passages sounding un- 
convincing as heard with the mind’s ear, or played through on the piano, may well prove 
clear and logical enough in performance. Richly polyphonic in style, the workmanship 
has all the competence one expects of a composer of Rubbra’s ability. But it may be 
permissible to express doubt on two points. The first is whether the prolonged cross- 
rhythms of the section beginning with the contralto solo do not result in a kind of inertia, 
during which the music does not seem to move, so much as to drift a little aimlessly. 
The second is whether Rubbra’s astringent harmonies suit a poem in which religious 
mysticism is combined with an underlying sensuous emotion. Here again, only a per- 
formance would confirm or dispel such suspicions. Cc. W. O. 


8 Cf. the vocal interjections in Delius’ Eventyy.—[Ep.] 


Mozart and England: 
His British Friends and Pupils 


BY 
H. J. ULLRICH 


IN his book In Search of Mozart,1 Henri Ghéon remarked that “in the abundant 
literature on Mozart all that can be thought and felt has been said’. And one 
certainly feels as if there was no alternative left but to resign oneself to mute 
acquiescence. After all, there are very few geniuses whose life and work have 
received such thorough illumination as Mozart’s. Yet, witness Ghéon himself, 
it will always be possible to bring certain details into clearer perspective and to 
disclose further connexions. However, no sensational discoveries can be 
expected unless new documents should be brought to light. But as musicology 
aims not at sensational effects but rather at a systematic deepening of existing 
knowledge, every facet, however limited, can prove invaluable. 

Ignoring Pohl’s treatise dealing chiefly with the child prodigy’s sojourn in 
London, the first systematical reference to Mozart’s connexions with England 
may be found in H. J. Farmer’s New Mozartiana,? where an introductory 
chapter has been devoted to the subject. Of necessity somewhat concise, 
Farmer’s treatise leaves many points untouched and so leaves the path open 
for a more elaborate and synoptic re-grouping of the material from which the 
sojourn in London can be omitted, as there is hardly anything to add to what 
we already know. . 

Mozart’s strong sympathies for Britain are already common knowledge. 
They probably go back to the time when he first made contact with this 
country. Reminiscences of early childhood usually exert a lasting and decisive 
influence on emotional natures. London, much more than Paris, influenced the 
open mind of the boy Mozart, and his friendly connexions with J. C. Bach, 
K. Abel and C. Manzuoli profoundly determined his artistic development for 
some years to come. The kind reception he met with at Court and at the 
palaces of the nobility, his first public performances, his stay in Chelsea and 
Bourne Place, all these helped to instil in him a deep sympathy for the country, 
a sympathy which the adult Mozart never discarded. 

The father’s dislike of the frivolous, free-thinking France of Louis XV and 
Voltaire? may have transmitted itself to Wolfgang, who looked upon his 
papa as coming immediately “after the good God himself’. And orthodox, 
pious Leopold, knowing well how to combine religiosity with a keen and 
businesslike mind, was bound to hold in high esteem* an England that had 
given him the opportunity to earn so many beautiful guineas. 


1 London, 1934, p. I0. 
2 Glasgow University Publications, 1935. 


* Emily Anderson, Letters of Mozart and His Family, London, 1938, 3 vols., No. 310, 311. 
The letters will be quoted in accordance with this edition, except where a contrary indication 
is given, “No. 35. 
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At a very early date Englishmen were to be found among Mozart’s friends. 
In Florence the boy of fourteen was introduced at the house of Corinna, the 
poetess, to young Thomas Linley, and a staunch friendship sprang up between 
the two youngsters. Linley, who was nicknamed ‘“Tommasino” by the 
Italians, at that time studied the violin with Nardini, and his playing drew 
forth the admiration of even such a connoisseur as Leopold Mozart. Looking 
at Gainsborough’s portrait* of Thomas and his sister Elizabeth, the first 
Mrs. Sheridan, we can sense the charm of this ingenious boy whose tragic and 
premature death was bewailed by Mozart as a great loss to music. This 
opinion is in keeping with Burney’s,’ who regarded Linley and Mozart as the 
two most promising musicians in Europe at that time. The two boys spent 
their whole time playing together, and when eventually Mozart had to leave 
they parted in tears. 

The following twelve years were filled with travel, one crisis followed 
another, many important decisions were made and England remained, as far 
as Mozart was concerned, in the background. But as early as 1782 we find 
Mozart in a letter to his father® considering the idea of a move to England, an 
idea which remained foremost in his mind to the end of his life. 

At the time when Mozart began to foster these plans the Entfiihrung had 
had its first performance and had proved a great success. The master’s 
marriage to Constance had taken place only two weeks previously. But the 
success of his opera was shortlived, the financial gains meagre, and Mozart 
saw himself hemmed in by the ever-growing hostility of the long-established 
musicians. The hoped-for appointment failed to materialize, and Mozart felt 
disappointed and embittered. He entered into correspondence with Le Gros 
about a tour to Paris which was to be followed by an English tour. ‘Latterly 
I have been practising my French daily’, he writes to his father on August 17th, 
1782,° ‘‘and have already taken three lessons in English. In three months I 
hope to be able to read and understand English books fairly easily’. We 
neither know who taught him English nor do we know whether these lessons 
were the first he received. The child is likely to have talked German with 
J. C. Bach, Italian with the singers Tenducci and Manzuoli, as Italian passed 
for the lingua franca of music, and elementary instruction in it was included in 
the tuition provided by the child’s fatHer. In his report to the Royal Society 
Daines Barrington refers to several questions he had asked both of father and 
son, but omits mentioning in which language the conversation took place.!® 
It would be unsafe to draw any conclusions as to Mozart’s command of English 
at that time from the fact that he composed a motet “God is our refuge” 
(K. 20) to English words (Psalm 46), the only Mozartean composition in 
existence on an English text. This becomes manifest in the rather bombastic 
French dedication preceding the sonatas (K. 10-15) dedicated to Queen 
Charlotte. This preface, signed by Mozart as ‘‘vétre trés humble petit servi- 
teur’’, obviously originated from the father’s skilful pen. We may certainly 


5 No. 88. ®In possession of J. P. Morgan, New York. 
7 The Present State of Music in Italy and France, London, 1771, p. 255. 
8 No. 459. ® See Note 8. 10 Miscellanies, London, 1781. 
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presume that Wolfgang, with a child’s usual quick understanding, acquired 
a certain knowledge of the English language during his long stay in London.“ 
But, if so, this knowledge can hardly have been deeply rooted, for in 1770, 
when writing a letter to Thomas Linley at Bologna Wolfgang made use of 
Italian, which he would certainly not have done had he been able to impress 
Thomas by his command of the friend’s mother-tongue.% The first results 
of his linguistic studies become noticeable in an English postscript to a (German) 
letter to the Baroness von Waldstatten,“ which exhibits all those licences of 
style, grammar and spelling which are also characteristic of his German letters. 
On the abandonment of the English plan Mozart apparently suspended his 
studies, for in 1784 the exercise book was used by him as a household-ledger.™“ 
It is the same book, preserved by some lucky chance, in which the master used 
to take down all his small expenses, prompted by a shortlived impulse to 
husbandry. Among these entries we find those for ‘2 mayflowers’”’ and for 
“a starling”’, both so highly significant of the master’s love of nature.™ It is 
safe to say that the social intercourse with his English friends between 1783 
and 1787 did induce Mozart to revive his linguistic studies, although the con- 
versation with them may have been done to a great extent in Italian, in which 
they were well versed. Among themselves the English visitors would use 
their mother-tongue as a rule,4* and we know from Attwood’s exercise books 
that Mozart used to make corrections and remarks in English. He was, of 
course, liable to blunders, which Attwood gladly seized upon as an opportunity 
to do some correcting on his own account.!’? (Later on I shall have to deal in 
detail with the English dedication on the double-canon K.515b.) Mozart 
is likely to have corresponded with his friends in Italian when they had left 
for England, since this language was much more familiar to him than English, 
and Italian was more familiar to them than German.!® O’Reilly’s invitation 
of September 26th, 1790,!* is written in French because the writer probably had 
not sufficient command of Italian, although he was manager of an Italian 
opera, whereas he could not expect Mozart to understand English very well. 
From the inventory of his effects we learn that Mozart owned a small library 
which included three English books.”° 


11 See the anecdote in Schlosser’s Mozart (1828), according to which M. was addressed in 
German by the King on the occasion of his first concert at Court. The King, however, suggested 
the boy’s learning English and at the second concert addressed Wolfgang in English. The boy 
answered in the same language. 


12,No. 112. Leopold’s postscript also is in Italian. 


18 No. 466. ‘‘j kiss your hands and hoping to see you in good health the Tuesday j am your 
most humble servant.—W. A. M.”’ 14 Abert, Mozart, I, p. 1000. 

15 Abert, loc. cit., p. 1033. 16 Letter of Leopold, No. 545. 

17 C, B. Oldman, Attwood’s Studies with Mozart. Gedenkboek an D. F. Scheurler, Haag, 1925. 

18 Kelly in his Reminiscences, I, p. 284, mentions that despite a four years’ sojourn in Vienna 
his command of German was poor. 19 Abert, II, 692. 

20 Farmer, loc. cit., p. 5, and Schurig, Mozart, 1913, II, 319. These books were: Collection of 
Some Anecdotes, Remarks, etc., by W. Streit, London, 1774; Percy, a Tragedy, Anonymous, 
London, 1773; and Anthemates of the Capacity of Human Understanding, London, 1783. This 
rather desultory selection may be the result of some occasional bargain. Mozart’s understanding 
and appreciation of literature was inferior. He knew Shakespeare only in German translations. 
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The project of a tour immediately met with strong opposition®! from 
Leopold. The father with his critical, sober mind must have protested against 
Wolfgang’s rash and ill-laid plans, all the more as the son’s position at that 
time was far from being hopeless. Leopold foresaw that in Vienna Wolfgang 
would assert himself successfully in the course of time and, as a matter of fact, 
it was the years 1783 to 1786 that witnessed the peak of his popularity as a 
virtuoso, teacher and composer of instrumental music. 


Mozart gave in to his father’s counsels and found consolation in the idea 
that Western Europe would always be open to him.” Two interesting docu- 
ments dating from the same year give evidence of Mozart’s pro-British feelings. 
In a letter dated October 19, 1782, he mentions the relief of Gibraltar by the 
naval victory of the Admirals Lord Howe and Sir E. Hughes over the united 
Franco-Spanish fleet at Trincomalee* by saying: “‘ I have heard about 
England’s victories and am greatly delighted too, for you know I am an out- 
and-out Englishman.” Shortly after we find him busy setting to music a 
bardic-song on Gibraltar by the Jesuit poet J. C. Denis, which had been 
commissioned by an Hungarian lady. The work, written in the style of 
Benda (K. 386d), was left unfinished, as the clumsy pathos of the poetry 
strongly disagreed with Mozart’s subtle linguistic feeling and his sense for 
simplicity. 

The year 1783 witnessed the arrival of three English people in Vienna 
who were to play an important réle in Mozart’s life. It was closely connected 
. with the breakdown of the German Nationalsingspiel at the Burgtheatre, which 
five years before had been enthusiastically cheered on the occasion of. its 
Opening. The reasons for this failure were partly due to the inferiority of the 
repertoire, partly to the partiality of the general public for the Italian opera 
buffa, which was then rising to new heights in the works of such masters as 
Sacchini, Galuppi and Paisiello. Joseph II, who had a strong predilection for 
Italian music, gladly seized the opportunity of forming a new Italian ensemble 
in which only a few highly qualified members of the former German cast were 
allowed to appear. Although notorious for his parsimony the Emperor on 
this occasion cast all stinginess aside and his diplomats in Italy managed to 
induce first-rate singers to join the Vienna opera by means of tempting financial 
offers. Among these singers was Anna Selina Storace (1766-1817), who had 
made her first appearance in Italy after thorough study with Sacchini at 
Venice. She was accompanied by her brother Stephen (1763-1796) and by 
the young Irish tenor Michael Kelly (1762-1826). Two years later Thomas 
Attwood (1765-1838) joined them in order to have lessons in theory with 
Mozart. The four of them attached themselves closely to Mozart and often 
went to his house. Kelly was frequently Mozart’s partner at billiards, a game 
of which the master was most fond. But they also kept in close touch with 
the great British colony in Vienna, the extravagant and gay life of which has 


No. 460. 461. % No. 471. 


* “The ode is sublime, beautiful, anything you like, but too exaggerated and pompous for 
my fastidious ears.’” No. 476. 
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been described by Kelly in his chatty Reminiscences.> One of its most 
prominent aristocratic members, Lord Barnard, later Duke of Cleveland, 
took a keen interest in Nancy Storace, and when she left Vienna followed her 
to London. Bettelini’s** and Conde’s®’ engravings confirm the impression 
produced by the (unpublished) diaries of Lord Barnard and Graf. v. Zinzendorf 
(as quoted by Ellis and Pohl) that Nancy, though lacking in striking beauty, 
was a very attractive young woman, combining artistic culture with great 
personal charm. She formed a close friendship with Mozart, the musical 
outcome of which is to be recognized in the réle of Susanna in Figaro, which 
Nancy first impersonated. From the unusual pains Mozart took with this 
réle and from the fact, most uncommon with him, that several sketches of the 
famous “‘garden-aria” have come down to us, we can assume that Nancy’s 
abilities as a singer and actress were of the highest order.28 It was Nancy for 
whom was written the wonderful Scena ed aria con piano obligato: Ch’io 
mi scordi di te (K. 506), which is referred to in Mozart’s autograph list of his 
compositions as “‘composto il 26. Dec. 1786 per la Signa Storace e per me”, 
whilst the MS. bears the dedication “‘Dal suo servo ed amico W.A.M.”. Nothing 
has come down to us but an advertisement in the Vienna Diary of September 26, 
1785, about a third work written for Nancy. Kelly reports on a serious 
illness of the singer in 1785. To celebrate her recovery Da Ponte wrote a 
Song of Friendship: “per la ricuperata salute di Ophelia”. The newspaper 
quoted above reports that this song was set to music ‘‘to be sung at the piano” 
by the “famous conductors Salieri, Mozart and Cornetti” (séc).2® Even the 
suspicious and morose old Leopold put on his best behaviour when in February, 
1780, Nancy stopped at Salzburg on her way home in order to pay him a visit 
and to hand him a letter from Wolfgang. We are not concerned here with her 
ill-starred union with the violinist J. A. Fisher or with her later brilliant 
career. But if once her correspondence with Mozart, supposed still to be in 
existence by E. Anderson,®® should come to hand, we may look forward to 
further enlightenment. 

Stephen Storace, who had studied in Naples at the San Onofrio Con- 
servatoire, had lessons in theory with Mozart and brought to the Vienna stage 
his first operas (Gli spost malcontenti, 1785, and Gli equivoci, 1786). He also 
wrote chamber music during his studies in Vienna, and it would be of some 
interest to examine these works and the Italian and English operas which 
Stephen produced on his return to England with a view to finding out the 
proportion of Mozartean ideas they contain. 

A more marked character than the palish and insignificant Stephen was 
Michael Kelly, usually called ‘“Ochelly’’ by the Austrians, an easy-going, 


% Kelly, Reminiscences, London, 1826. See also S. Ellis, The Life of M. Kelly, London, 1930, 
and H. Swinburne, The Courts of Europe at the Close of the Last Century, London, 1841. Sir R. 
Keith, British ambassador at Vienna from 1772 to 1792, introduced at that time about 400 
members of the British nobility and gentry to the Court. Ellis, loc. cit., p. 117. 

26 National Library, Vienna. 27 British Museum. 

28 The London newspapers of the nineties of the 18th century called her ‘‘a most charming, 
scientific singer”. Pohl, Haydn, II, p. 301. 2° K. 477a; see Kochel-Einstein, p. 599. 

3° Letters, Introduction, p. xvi. 
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jovial personality of considerable theatrical gifts. He had also studied in 
Italy and made a name as a tenor and as an excellent character player as well. 
There is much in favour of Blom’s opinion*! that Mozart had Kelly in mind 
when he wrote the part of Basilio, first impersonated (with that of Curzio) by 
Kelly, for a tenor and not for a bass (as did Paisiello in his Barbiere di Seviglia).3* 
Kelly later took to composing and was a fertile producer of operas, songs and 
operattas which have hardly been examined as yet. It might be worth while 
finding out whether they deserved Sheridan’s cutting sarcasm*® or not. Kelly’s 
claim to have composed an Italian canzonetta, Grazie agli inganni tuoi, to 
words by Metastasio, cannot be verified. He asserts that this appealed so 
much to Mozart that he wrote variations for the piano on the theme and often 
performed them. But in all probability Kelly for once may be right, for 
Mozart’s Terzetto K. 532 on the same words is thematically closely related to 
Kelly’s composition, which is printed in his Reminiscences. Mozart, as was 
his custom, apparently improvised these variations without ever writing them 
down.™ 

Attwood studied harmony, counterpoint and composition under Mozart’s 
tuition after having had lessons in Naples with Latilla and Cinque, from whom 
he derived little profit. His exercise books, unpublished as yet, on which 
C. B. Oldman, their fortunate possessor, has published a most instructive 
paper,® afford a very interesting insight in Mozart’s methods of teaching. 
Attwood achieved high honours on his return to England, and in his old age 
made friends with young Mendelssohn. He did not, however, quite make good 
the opinion Mozart had of his musical gifts. 

Late in the autumn of 1786 the four friends made up their minds to return 
to England and pressed Mozart to go with them. The moment was well 
chosen; Figaro had met with little success, even if it had not been altogether 
a failure, as it had been dropped after nine performances. There was no 
opening for a Court appointment, and even Mozart’s popularity as a virtuoso 
and teacher was fading. On the other hand England exerted a great influence 
on his mind. Would father Leopold take care of the two babies? . 3” He 
would not think of doing so, and his angry reply, which is most expressive of a 
strong rancour against Constance, wrecked the ill-prepared project. When 
Mozart on his return from Prague in February, 1787, bade farewell to his 
British friends the plan was again discussed. Stephen and Attwood took upon 
themselves the task of smoothing Mozart’s path and securing either an operatic 


31 Blom, Mozart, London, 1935, p. 13. ; 

32 Paisiello’s world-famous opera was, of course, familiar to Mozart. Basilio is a bass again 
in Rossini’s Barbiere. 

88 Sheridan called Kelly “Composer of wines and importer of music”. Kelly, on — 
from the stage, devoted himself to trade in music and wines, and soon became bankru pt. 

* Kéchel-Einstein, p. 682. % K. 485a; see also Note 17. 

36 Mozart said (according to Kelly, I, 228): ‘‘He partakes more of my style than any scholar 
I ever had and I predict that he will prove a sound musician’. 

3? Karl, b. 21.9.1784, and Johann Thomas Leopold, b. 18.10.1786, d. 15.11.1786. The 
Christian name of Thomas, in my opinion, means a civility towards Attwood. Prof. O. E. 
Deutsch, however, is of the opinion that it was meant to be a courtesy to Johann Thomas 
von Trattner. 38 No. 542. 
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commission or a concert contract which should help to overcome Leopold’s 
resistance. Rumours about Mozart’s plan to emigrate, to which Leopold 
alluded in a letter to his daughter Marianne,®® had already got abroad.” 
These rumours prompted him once more to give Wolfgang ‘‘a fatherly warning’’. 
Whether it was this warning which caused Mozart to abandon his plan, or work 
on the recently commissioned Don Giovanni, or a definite refusal from London 
we do not know. However, the often repeated story,“ that the Emperor had 
been induced by these rumours to attempt to secure the master for good by 
appointing him his Court composer, hardly rings true, as this appointment did 
not materialise until December 7th, 1787, after the death of Gluck (d. Nov. 15, 
1787), who had filled the post before. It rather seems as though the Emperor 
fully realized that he had no better man to succeed Gluck than Mozart, and 
that it was this much-longed-for position which, in spite of the small salary 
and the unimportant sphere of activities which accompanied it, kept the 
master in Vienna.” 

A few weeks after the departure of the friends a curious composition 
sprang into existence, which in some way is a riddle not only in form. I am 
speaking of the double-canon K. 515b which Mozart on April 24th, 1787, wrote 
in his friend Joseph F. von Jacquin’s album. The original, owned to-day by 
the Salzburg Mozart Museum, bears the following dedication: ‘“‘Don’t never 
(sic) forget your true and faithful friend W. A. M.” Jacquin for his part had 
written a few verses by Horace in Mozart’s album on the same day, and at first 
one feels tempted to believe that it was one of those mutual proofs of friend- 
ship so customary at that period. Yet I rather agree with M. Davenport’s 
view, unsubstantiated though it is, that the canon represents “a memento 
sent to an English friend, probably Stephen Storace or Th. Attwood’’.48 Why 
the use of the English language? Whilst Mozart in his capacity as a church 
composer was expected to understand Latin,“ and thus could appreciate the 
elegance of Horatian verse, it is highly doubtful whether Jacquin understood 
English, since the knowledge of this language was far from being widespread 
in Central Europe, even amongst the educated classes. Nor does the urgent 
appeal to remain unforgotten agree with the idea of a dedication to a Viennese 
friend with whom Mozart had been on very close terms since 1783. On the 
other hand it would fit the situation very well if Mozart had rec o his 
friends’ minds their promises in so tactful and original a manner, as they 
about to seek their own fortunes in London.* Finally, our view is supported 


39 No. 543- 40 Abert, I, p. 1003. 

41 Pohl Mozart, I, 140; Abert, I, p. 1003. The report of the Lord Chamberlain Fiirst Star- 
hemberg to Leopold II concerning Constance’s application for the grant of a pension, however, 
seems to support Abert’s opinion. Schurig, II, 318; Abert, II, 915. 

42 Sitwell, Mozart, London, 1932, p. 45. «8 Davenport, Mozart, London, 1933, p. 208. 

“ Mozart composed a Latin school-opera, Apollo and Hyacinth (K. 38) at the age of eleven. 

Kelly made his first appearance in Drury Lane on 2oth April, 1787, in Bickerstaafe’s Lionel 
and Clarissa, whilst Nancy first appeared at the same theatre on 24th April, 1787, in Paisiello’s 
Gli schiavi per amore. See Ellis, p. 135, 140. Attwood was appointed deputy-organist ‘of 
St. George-Martyr, Soho, whilst Stephen Storace obtained the post of stage-manager at Drury 
Lane. 
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by the intricate contrapuntal form of the riddle-canon which Mozart chose to 
employ, as this subtle and accomplished feat could only be fully appreciated by 
an expert. The Jacquin family was very musically minded; Mozart had 
written several compositions for them, and Gottfried, the elder brother, was a 
composer of songs himself.“ But he would probably have been at a loss in 
dealing with so complex a musical work, despite the solution Mozart added on 
a separate leaf. On the other hand we have to remember that both Attwood 
and Storace studied counterpoint with Mozart, and the former’s exercise books 
include a number of skilful canons corrected by the master’s hand. Lastly, 
I would point to the fact that a rough sketch has been preserved at the Berlin 
Staatsbibliothek.“”’ In my opinion this fact testifies to a more than usual 
interest and a careful elaboration not to be found in Mozart’s other occasional 
pieces. Summing up, I come to the conclusion that the little composition was 
destined for England, where it may turn up one day. Mozart then used it 
for a second time as a “device” on the occasion of the exchange of albums with 
Joseph v. Jacquin, and reproduced it from his marvellous memory. Thence 
Albrechtsberger may have taken the idea of revising the canon and converting 
it into a simple canon in E flat, the MS. of which is kept in the Vienna National 
Library. 

In default of the letters exchanged between Mozart and his friends we do 
not know whether the English plans were still in his mind between 1787 and 
1790. There is no hint at such projects in his letters after Leopold’s death. 
Yet England was destined to entice Mozart like a fata morgana on three more 
occasions. First there was the well-known letter from O’Reilly, dated Sept. 26th, 
1790, which Mozart found on his return from Frankfurt early in November, 
1790. Whether and, if so, why Mozart rejected the offer to come to London 
in December, 1790, to stay there until June, 1791, and to write two operas, 
buffe or serie according to the director’s wishes, for a salary of £300 plus any 
proceeds to be derived from concerts, we do not know.*® None of the last 
great works was envisaged at that time, nor was a paternal protest any longer 
to be feared. We may safely believe that Mozart felt exhausted after the 
Frankfurt trip and that his health was too poor to allow him to venture on a 
trying journey in winter. H. B. O’Reilly was a very questionable person 
indeed. Though mostly styled ‘‘director of the Italian opera’’,®° he was in 
fact only the manager of the ‘“‘Pantheon”’ in Oxford Street." This theatre at 


“* Mozart wrote for Gottfried the aria Mentre to lascio (K. 513) and the lied Traumbild (K. 530), 
for Franziska J., who studied the piano with him, the Trio for piano, viola and clarinet (K. 498), 
and for the Jacquin family he wrote the four terzetti (Notturni), K. 436-439. 


47 Kéchel-Einstein, p. 653. 48 Abert, II, p. 692. 
49 See Abert, Joc. cit., and Ghéon, loc. cit., p. 297. 
50 Abert, Joc. cit., and Paumgartner, Mozart, Berlin, 1927, p. 423. 


51 The ‘“‘Pantheon”’ was situated on the southern side of Oxford Street on the site of the new 
building of Messrs. Marks and Spencer, which still preserves the name. Originally built in 1770 
by Wyatt for concerts, balls, etc., it opened in 1772, being intended as a kind of winter Ranelagh. 
Rebuilt on the old plan after the conflagration of 1792, its later history seems somewhat doubtful. 
According to H. B. Baker, History of the London Stage, London, 1904, pp. 173, 174, it was 
reconstructed in 1811 after the model of the great theatre at Milan (La Scala) for the performance 
of Italian comic operas. It was opened on 25th February, 1812, with T. Dibdin’s opera The 
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that time harboured the Italian Opera Company, which had lost its former 
home, the King’s Theatre, Haymarket, through fire on June 16th, 1789. It 
had been adapted by the Italians for opera performances, and it was there that 
O’Reilly in February, 1791, when the former had left to settle again in their 
rebuilt home in the Haymarket, opened an Italian opera season competing 
with that at the King’s Theatre. So it was the ‘‘Pantheon”’ for which Mozart 
would have had to compose, had he come to London. The theatre, which was 
honoured on New Year’s Eve, 1791, by Haydn’s visit,® fell a victim in January, 
1792, to one of those conflagrations so frequent in the history of the London 
theatre. O’Reilly, who in 1790 caused some sensation by announcing that he 
would open an opera house in Leicester Square, had piled up debts of as much 
as £30,000 within eight years. The shareholders of the King’s Theatre had to 
take over these debts in exchange for the restitution of their licence, which 
O’Reilly had succeeded in appropriating. It would be of some interest to 
know who was meant by that “Personne attachée a S. A. R. le Prince des 
Galles’, mentioned in O’Reilly’s letter, who was reported to have drawn his 
attention to Mozart’s projects. My suggestion is the singer, Ann Mary Crouch, 
née Ann M. Philips. This lady was a colleague of Kelly’s at Drury Lane and 
on very intimate terms with him. In fact from 1787 to 1790 they lived to- 
gether. After divorcing her husband, Ann Mary became the mistress of the 
Prince of Wales,** who was a musical enthusiast and apparently an admirer of 
Mozart, as he owned the full score of La Clemenza di Tito, and in 1806 lent it 
to the King’s Theatre on the occasion of the first performance of a Mozart 
opera in London. It would seem as if Kelly had used the Prince’s influence 
by way of his mistress in order to have Mozart called to London. 

In December, 1790, J. P. Salomon came to Vienna to fetch Haydn for his 
first English tour. The famous manager also negotiated with Mozart for the 
same purpose. This tour would have started on Haydn’s return to Vienna 
on similar terms and a pre-contract was reached. Mozart’s death wrecked 
this plan. 

The last time England beckoned to the master was a few months before his 
death. Da Ponte, his friend and librettist, had lost Leopold II’s favour not 
without good cause and had been dismissed from his post as poet to the Court. 
When his efforts to be called to St. Petersburg failed he applied to Mozart, 
suggesting that he should go to London and collaborate with him at the 


Cabinet, but the speculation failed, and in 1814 the scenery and fittings were all sold off and the 
licence was never again renewed. Harold P. Clum, however, in his book, The Face of London 
(London, 1932), reports that the ‘‘Pantheon” was pulled down in 1812, and only the Oxford 
Street front with the classical portico preserved. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the 
building was remodelled and converted into a Bazaar, which was all the rage in the early Victorian 
age. The building was then acquired about 1890 by Messrs. W. & A. Gilbey, the wine merchants, 
and pulled down a few years ago. 


52 Pohl, Haydn, II, p. 103. 53 Ellis, loc. cit., p. 206, 261; Baker, loc. cit., p. 177. 
4 Ellis, loc. cit., p. 142. 5 Pohl, Mozart, I, p. 145. 


56 Haydn’s contract of 1790 guaranteed to the composer a fixed amount of £300; moreover, 
£200 for the copyrights and another {200 as the guaranteed proceeds of a concert to be given for 
his benefit. Pohl, Haydn, II, p. 103. 
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Italian opera.5” 5§ According to Da Ponte, Mozart agreed, but asked for six 
months’ respite in order to complete and stage the Magic Flute. This was 
probably in the spring of 1791, as Mozart started to set Schikaneder’s book to 
music shortly after its completion in March, 1791. Da Ponte, however, felt 
unable to grant the respite asked for and went to Trieste to meet the Emperor 
and thence in 1792 betook himself to London. It seems as though Da Ponte 
dunned Mozart once more from Trieste, if the spurious letter dated September, 
1791, to an unknown addressee can be genuinely ascribed to Mozart. In 
this affecting, gloomy letter the master definitely declines the offer, giving as 
reasons his collapsing health and the work on the Requiem Mass. He knew only 
too well that his time was running out and he wished only for a peaceful end. 
The question whether Mozart’s life might have been prolonged through a 
timely removal to England is one that can never be answered. We can only 
say that neither the Magic Flute nor the Requiem, both of them works closely 
connected with the Viennese sphere, could well have been written in England. 
But we might at least have known the master’s last resting place. 


Review of Music 


Domenico Cimarosa (1749-1801). Concerto for Oboe and Strings. Freely arranged by 
Arthur Benjamin. Reduction for oboe (or clarinet) and piano 3s. Full score 4s. 
Set of parts 4s. Extra parts 9d. each. (Hawkes & Son (London), Ltd.) The 
part for the oboe may be played by violin, flute or clarinet instead, if so desired. 
A separate part for clarinet in Bp is available. Duration 10 min. (approx.). 


Cimarosa is one of the numerous composers of the 18th century who were hailed as 
equal or even superior to Mozart by shortsighted critics of that time. Now many of us 
still know and love his Matrimonio Segreto, which shows the composer’s great talent for 
inventing pleasant melodies and for comic characterization. And yet, who will fail to 
realize what a difference there is between the Matrimonio and Figaro? 

Instrumental composition is a sideline in this composer’s work. The concerto for 
oboe and strings in Benjamin’s arrangement is a charming little suite consisting of 
Introduzione, Allegro, Siciliano and Allegro giusto. The whole exuberant wealth of 
graceful, elegant, gaily embroidered melodies of the old Italian school is alive in these 
movements. This is entirely unproblematic music; great fun for soloist, string players 
and listeners alike, and even for the most hard-boiled conductor. 

The arrangement is smooth and flawless. Publishers should be encouraged to rescue 
more works of this kind from oblivion. Much more good music has been written than 
is known nowadays... . 

But in re-publications of unknown earlier music there should always be an editor’s 
note explaining the historical background of the composer and his work. It is not 
sufficient to give just the dates of birth and death. Ee. o.M. 


57 Da Ponte, p. 324. 


58 By “Italian opera” we have to understand the King’s Theatre, it ee the regular Italian 
operatic enterprise to which Da Ponte in 1794 became attached as a poet. 


5® Schiedermayr, Letters of Mozart, II, p. 350. E. Anderson (p. xvii) doubts the authenticity 
of this letter, which she has excluded from her coliection on grounds with which I disagree. 
Mozart was sickly and in poor health as early as August 1791, when producing Tito in Prague 
(Nissen, Mozart, p. 571). It was the final success of the Magic Flute which made the master’s - 
vital energies flare up for a short while. The improvement, of course, was merely a passing 
phase, and was followed by the final collapse. 


Don Giovanni: Some Observations 
BY 
GEOFFREY SHARP* 


I 


Not all of us can distinguish between the art which conceals art and the 
effrontery which avoids art; a fact indicated by some of the productions of 
Don Giovanni in recent years in which the dividing line has not been very 
finely drawn. 

We know well enough that Don Giovanni is a dramma giocoso, but we do 
not all know just what the term means, and we have become used to productions 
which have oscillated between opera seria and opera buffa: frequently with a 
decided leaning towards the latter conception, presumably on account of the 
greater popularity of comedy than of tragedy with many opera-goers. 

It may not be superfluous to point out that Don Giovanni does not fit 
exactly into either category—if it did there would be no object in the title 
dramma giocoso—but the character of the opera is such that treatment on the 
lines of opera seria would be a less heinous offence than any inane attempt to 
stage the work as a quaintly ‘dated’ pantomime. Mr. W. J. Turner has 
written that 

“One of the acutest philosophical minds of the past century, the Danish philosopher 

Kierkegaard, has devoted a large section of one of his books! to the study of Don 
Giovanni as the supreme artistic expression of the principle of life itself, and nobody 
can read his book without being enlightened as to the astonishing profundity of Mozart’s 
genius.’”? 
Probably neither the Danish philosopher, if he were still alive, nor Mr. Turner 
would feel deeply insulted at the suggestion that an adequate performance 
would show this profundity more clearly; but it is in the superficially innocent 
word “‘adequate” that the difficulty lies. 


Conjecture, that temperamental child of uncertainty, first shows its head 
in the attempts that have been made to determine the evolution of the opera. 

Da Ponte insists that Mozart left the choice of subject entirely to him, and 
further claims credit for having instinctively realized that the Don Juan legend 
could well be made to provide a scintillating libretto on the setting of which 
Mozart might lavish the full flowering of his genius for characterization. 

At the same time Da Ponte was engaged on the construction of libretti for 
Martini and Salieri; and under the strain of his threefold task it is quite possible 
that he chose the Don Juan legend as being one well established by tradition 
and requiring comparatively little inventive work expending upon it. However 
that may be, the fact remains that Mozart makes no mention of Da Ponte or 
his part in the writing of the opera in his own private catalogue of his works; 


* This is a revised version of a paper which was accepted for publication by the Editor of 
La Revue Musicale some months before the outbreak of war; but no proofs ever reached this 
country, and it is doubtful whether publication did in fact take place. 

1 ‘Das Musikalisch Erotische”’, from Entweder-Oder; German translation by O. Gleiss from 
the original Danish (Verlag C. Ludwig Ungelenk, 1927). 

2 Facing the Music, W. J. Turner, p. 180. (Bell & Sons, 1933.) 
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and one can only assume that there was little, if any, personal collaboration in 
the composition of Don Giovanni. 

Not that musico-literary collaboration is by any means essential to the 
creation of good opera. No-one would be prepared to champion the cause of 
Emanuel Schikaneder as a librettist, nor was there any noteworthy collaboration 
between him and Mozart, and yet we cannot condemn Die Zauberfléte on this 
account as an inferior opera. Indeed, the opposite fundamental influence to 
that of Don Giovanni himself is to be found in the music for Zarastro, the high- 
priest of sanity who reigns in the temple of wisdom. 

It would appear then that in Mozart’s case the intrinsic quality of his 
musical conceptions is unaffected by the excellence or otherwise of the literary 
text. 

There is a fundamentally serious essence to be distilled from all the music 
of Mozart’s maturity which necessarily precludes any facetious treatment of 
the underlying literary idea. This is true of Don Giovanni and also in the 
more extreme case of Cosi fan Tutte. We may, therefore, contend with some 
reason that Don Giovanni should not be presented as an example of opera buffa. 
The seriousness of the music should not be taken to imply a lack of humour, 
though this humour is infinitely more profound than the sparkling wit of 
Da Ponte’s libretto. We may perhaps define this particular dramma giocoso 
as an entity compounded of serious musical humour and sparkling literary wit. 


II 


With the findings of the previous section in mind, let us now consider some 
aspects of the problem of production. 

The overture forms an awe-inspiring prologue to what can only be an 
eminently serious drama.* Surely no opera buffa ever began like this! The 
stage is set for Leporello to give an indirect character-sketch of himself in his 
opening remarks Notte e giorno faticar, and a deliberately clowning study of this 
part is as inappropriate throughout the opera as would be the antics of a mob- 
orator in the soliloquies of Hamlet.* 

As Don Giovanni and Donna Anna rugh struggling from the house, it should 
be made perfectly plain to the audience that he is trying to prevent her from 
seeing his face: and, what is more, he must appear to be successful, otherwise 
there is no reason why Donna Anna should be even temporarily uncertain who 
is her father’s murderer. The music is difficult at this point, and it may be 
suggested that the singers are fully occupied with matters of ensemble, but 
some effort could and should be made towards realism of action. 


3 In spite of the evidence of Figaro and Cosi fan Tutte, and of the later association of Strauss 
and von Hofmannsthal. 

se Busoni’s arrangement of this overture with its eerie, dramatic concert-ending indicates 
that he must have viewed the work in much the same light. 

* See article, ‘‘Mozart,’”’ in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th edn., Vol. XV, p. 944. Here Sir 
Donald Tovey writes that there should be no buffoonery in the characters of Leporello, Masetto 
and Zerlina. 
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After Don Giovanni has killed the Commendatore in the duel 
“there are four bars of music that make nonsense of the contention that Don Giovanns 
is‘a comic opera. In these four bars, oboes, flutes, bassoons, violins and violas play a 
wounding chromatic melody in Mozart’s most heartfelt elegiac manner’’.5 
And indeed the emotional and dramatic content of the music remains at white 
heat until Don Giovanni and Leporello hurry away. 

The first relaxation of intensity occurs with the return of Donna Anna and 
the first entry of Don Ottavio. Donna Anna is too cold and distant a character 
ever to give the impression that she possesses any of the human attributes which 
make for mutual toleration and help in every form of society; indeed, she 
appears as an exacting and occasionally tempestuous hypocrite of a particu- 
larly militant order, with little or no feeling for any deeper qualities than 
dignity, respectability and prestige. Don Ottavio is merely a stage-tenor; he 
has no definite personality and seems quite unable to appreciate the subtleties 
of the music which Mozart has written for him. With two such nonentities 
on the stage we must necessarily encounter an anti-climax, and although the 
music remains more than competent we tend to lose interest in the theatrical 
mourning of Donna Anna and the vapid sympathy which her lover expresses 
in a series of pusillanimous vapourings. Here is an example of Don Ottavio’s 
insipid behaviour in the face of what is after all a tragedy of some magnitude. 


Lascia, 0 ca- ra, la ri-mem-branza a - ma- ra, 


The strings give us Mozart’s re-action to the tragedy while Don Ottavio wails 
his ineffective sympathy with all the woolly solemnity of the stage imbecile. 
With the re-entry of Don Giovanni and Leporello our interest in the 
libretto revives, soon to be further stimulated by the first entry of Donna 
Elvira, which is cunningly contrived in that she gives the audience an oppor- 
tunity to gauge her character while singing the aria Ah, chi mi dice mat . . .— 
an opportunity which is latent in the setting of the words 
Ah, se rvitrovo l’empio 
E ame non torna ancor, 
Vo’ farne orrendo scempio, 
Gli vo’ cavar il cor. 
But Don Giovanni himself singularly fails to recognize either the voice, senti- 
ments or character of the one woman he most desires to avoid, and unwittingly 
tries to ingratiate himself with his sympathy in the hour of her distress. As is 
well-known, this leads up to the catalogue-aria to the whole of which Donna 
Elvira is supposed to listen patiently; this she might well do, as she is still in 


5 Analytical Notes to Vol. I of Mozart Opera Society’s recording of Don Giovanni, p.16. By 
Walter Legge. 
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love with Don Giovanni and would be anxious to hear any news of a personal 
nature—but it is unfortunate that her subsequent short recitative, beginning 
In questa forma dunque mi tradi il scellerato, is always omitted from current 
productions. 

Donna Elvira is inconsistent, and her human failings command a more 
lively and sympathetic interest than we are able to show on behalf of any other 
character except Don Giovanni himself. This recitative contributes something 
definite to the personality of the excitable lady from Burgos and should therefore 
be included. 

Of course audiences are liable to commit the nuisance of indulging in 
prolonged applause at the end of the aria, an external circumstance which 
might make the recitative seem inept or even ridiculous; but this fault, if fault 
it be, is related solely to the behaviour of an unruly element entirely remote 
from the opera itself. 

The next significant episode is provided by Masetto’s aria, Ho capito, 
signor, st. These are not the sentiments of a buffo peasant character, but rather 
the shrewd comments of Da Ponte and Mozart, expressed with futurist emphasis 
through the mouth of a genuine peasant whose personality derives more from 
jealousy and a sense of injustice than it does from imagination and humour. 

Throughout the following scene for Don Giovanni and Zerlina there is little 
that calls for comment in a summary of this nature; indeed there is only the 
quartet for Elvira, Anna, Ottavio and Giovanni beginning Non ti fidar, o 
misera, that is of real dramatic importance until we come to Donna Anna’s 
’ realization that Giovanni is her father’s murderer. 

The recitative (Non dubitate piu) and aria (Or sai chi l’onore) for Donna 
Anna are superb as music; the recitative is full of dramatic suspense and the 
aria breathes the fires of vengeance through a halo of majestic dignity with 
extremely impressive effect. Donna Anna is still inhuman but she has swathed 
herself so comprehensively in the ostentatious draperies of her own moral 
rectitude that for the time being she holds the stage with all the emphatic 
certainty of the unexpected. 

After Don Ottavio’s recitative (Come mai creder deggio) it is customary to 
interpolate the aria Dalla sua pace. There is no harm in this, for it is a delight- 
ful piece of music and is not long enough to delay the dramatic action at all 
seriously; also, as the writer intends to omit J] mio tesoro from the next act 
the artist singing Don Ottavio might reasonably claim that he would be 
unfairly treated if he were to be deprived of Dalla sua pace as well. 

As before, the re-entry of Don Giovanni and Leporello again gives the 
opera a fresh lease of life; their opening dialogue in recitativo secco is of no 
fundamental importance, but it is amusing and provides a suitable introduction 
to the magnificent aria Finch’ han dal vino. This aria is much more than the 
mere exuberant ventripotence of a reckless philogynist, and, 

“while as swiftly moving and as lightly hovering as any of the ‘Supper Music’, lights 
up a complete aspect of human existence with embracing clarity, and with a keen- 


edged insight which no emotional rapture, no awed pondering of the most sublime 
ambitions obsessing the spirit of mankind, could surpass.* 


. * Busoni in his New Aesthetics has singled out this air to present a similar moral. 


; 
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“The timorous essays in musical jesting attempted by composers who specialized 
in the ‘lighter’ forms dwindle before this assured mastery. Neither Sullivan in his 
parodistic operettas, nor Tchaikovsky in his Dance Suites and Ballets, to cite extremes, 
ever attain a tithe of the scintillating wit of this rapidly unfolding Mozart aria. So 
much can be established before the touchstone of musical perfection is applied.’’? 

But to proceed: Zerlina is a minx who combines a taste for irresponsible 
gaiety with a full measure of shrewd commonsense, especially when dealing 
with Masetto who might well be instanced to elementary students of classical 
Greek as a true example of the 6€Wyapov : a Mozartian simpleton! The 
following scene might perhaps be interpreted as true buffo comedy, but the 
underlying impression is one of Mozartian humour rather than of Da Ponte’s 
wit—a subtle balance of sensibilities which a boisterous buffo treatment would 
assuredly disturb. 

We now come to the Finale of the first Act of which very little will be 
written here. There is little real action until the entry of the “‘masks’’, then 
the atmosphere which has been lowering for some time becomes suddenly 
tense: Masetto (ironicamente) repeats Don Giovanni’s Va bene in verita! The 
situation becomes ominously threatening and the music is charged with 
suspense: Don Giovanni takes Zerlina away by force and her cry for help is 
the signal for one of Mozart’s uncanny flashes of insight by which he is able at 
one stroke to suggest all the complexity of the conflicting emotions which 
assail humanity in times of stress. The rest forms an anti-climax, Don 
Giovanni's Ecco il birbo (holding Leporello, by the ear?) is in the true buffo 
style, and Don Ottavio’s masterly inactivity with the pistol, entirely in 
character, must be seen to be believed. This, however, is merely an interlude 
to contrast with the earlier tension; one can quote any number of parallel 
instances in Shakespearian plays which are anything but comedies. 


As it is proposed to alter the layout of the second Act considerably, it may 
be advisable to give a summary of its suggested contents in tabular form; the 
numerical references are to Einstein’s revised version of Kéchel’s catalogue. 


SUGGESTED Layout or Act II 

15. Eh via, buffone. 

16. Ah taci, ingiusto core! 

17. Deh vieni alla finestra. 

18. Meta di vot qua vadano. 

19. Vedrat, carino. 

20. Sola, sola, in buio loco. 

21. Ah pieta, Signori miei! 

22. (Omit: Il mio tesoro intanto.) 
Insert: Scena XIII beginning, Zerlina: Andiam andiam Signora.® 

23. In quali eccessi, 0 numt. 

25. Crudele ? 

24. O statua gentilissima. 

26. Finale, without Ah, dov’e il perfido. 


7 Down among the Dead Men and other Essays, van Dieren, p. 114. O.U.P., 1935. 


® See “‘Concerning some Recitatives in Don Giovanni’’, by Alfred Einstein, Music and Letters, 
October, 1938, p. 419. 
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Some indication of the character of the various protagonists has been given 
in the summary of the first Act, so therefore only brief mention need be made 
of the ensuing action up to the Supper Scene which calls for more detailed 
examination. Don Giovanni and Leporello open the Act with what may be 
described as a buffo scene, and after some rather forced comic dialogue they 
change clothes. Then follows the lovely trio, Ah taci, ingiusto core! which 
offers further proof that as a whole this is no opera buffa. The florid string 
commentary at E un empio, é untraditore, and the wood-wind figure at Leporello’s 
warning Zitto, di Donna Elvira, could not possibly dovetail into a buffo con- 
ception of the work; this is one of the outstanding masterpieces in the whole 
opera, and we should surely be well advised to judge the character of the whole 
from its finest numbers rather than from the comic interludes which are of 
lesser stature. 


Don Giovanni’s serenade is too well-known to call for any comment, but 
the malicious wit of the music for Meta di voi qua vadano, has not always 
been brought out in performance in a manner calculated to imply a full ap- 
preciation of Mozart’s intentions. Paradoxically the subtlety of the wit 
becomes more obvious while Zerlina is consoling Masetto after he has been 
beaten; and we are left with the impression that Mozart’s cynical amusement 
at Masetto’s unfortunate stupidity is tempered with sympathy for the victim’s 
plight ; he laughs with Don Giovanni and feels for Masetto; an instance of the 
way in which Mozart manages to identify himself with more than one character 
simultaneously—one of the more important qualities to which Mozartian 
opera owes its supreme greatness. 


The writer cannot feel that the scene in which Leporello reveals himself 
and begs for mercy maintains the intensity of expression that we have by now 
come to expect; the threads of the development have become confused, and 
we do not see clearly what the solution is to be. 


Possibly some semblance of continuity may be preserved by omitting 
Il mio tesoro intanto, inserting Scena XIII only of Dr. Einstein’s recently dis- 
covered material® and following this with In quali eccessi, o numi. Thus we 
omit the alleged comic scene for Leporello and Zerlina, and also manage to 
contrive some justification for Im quali eccessi, which normally presents a 
difficult problem to producers. 


By following this with the big scene for Donna Anna and Don Ottavio 
(Crudele?) we are able to increase the sense of resentment against Don Giovanni, 
and to prepare for the ultimate catastrophe which may then sweep from 
O statua gentilissima right through to its dramatic conclusion. There seems 
but one cogent justification for playing Crudele? between the cemetery scene 
and the Finale, namely that it may be sung in front of a drop curtain and 
thus facilitates the task of changing scenery. A revolving stage would obviate 
this difficulty, otherwise the audience must bear the slight delay. 


* See note 8. 
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THE SUPPER SCENE 


For many years there has been considerable controversy over the presen- 
tation of this scene, the bone of contention being the desirability or otherwise 
of using supernumerary women of doubtful character to fill out and decorate 
the stage. Let it be made quite clear at once that the presumed looseness of 
their morals does not matter in the least; the writer’s theory is that the 
scene would be far more impressive with no fripperies whatever to distract the 
audience’s attention from Don Giovanni, the Commendatore and to a lesser 
extent Leporello and Donna Elvira. 

Briefly here are some reasons for the inclusion of such women:— 

(a) The Don enters the scene with glorious, exciting music. The women would be 
required to support this music, which occupies too much time for him to come in 
alone. 

(b) Musically he shows no sense of fear, and he has practically forgotten the adventure 
in the churchyard. 

(c) He tells the musicians to ‘Play! Play! Play!’’ This would be more natural 
with an audience. 

(a2) He drops on his knees to mimic Elvira, who is praying on her knees that he should 
give up his evil life. He would not do this merely in the presence of his servants. 

(e) The stage demands a contrast between Elvira and the Don’s mind. This is shown 
by the presence of the women who have to be vulgar to increase the contrast. 


Here is the other aspect of the problem :— 


(a) Abert in his revision of Jahn’s biography of Mozart mentions only a documentary 
fragment as justification for the presence of guests; and adds that neither score 
nor libretto have any such requirement indicated.’ 

(b) This fragment mentioned by Abert is dismissed as a forgery by Einstein in his 
revision of Kéchel’s catalogue.4 

(c) The Don is normally a hunter of women and would not want easy prey. 

(d) . He is not normally ill-mannered, and surely would not say Giacché spendo i miei 
danari io mt voglio divertiy if guests were present. 

(e) The dialogue takes place entirely between the Don and Leporello until the entrance 
of Elvira, and is not the type of conversation one would expect in front of guests 
of any description. ; 

(f) In the writer’s opinion the Don’s dropping on his knees with Elvira may be con- 
strued as an act of courtesy, for he may feel that he cannot stand or sit at table 
if she is kneeling; on the other hand if guests are present, it is merely an un- 
warrantable act of gross bad manners and as such is entirely foreign to the Don’s 
character. 

(g) If the Act is re-arranged as suggested in this paper, the Don can scarcely have 
had time to have forgotten the incident in the churchyard. 


These are probably sufficient reasons on either side: but logical reasons do 
not form the sum total of all relevant considerations; if they did we could be 
excused for dispensing with the prostitutes on the strength of the Abert and 
Einstein references alone. 

The producer should be concerned chiefly with the problem of obtaining 
a right dramatic balance throughout whatever opera he is handling, and 
minor considerations of logic often have to be disregarded where a particular 


10 Mozart, Jahn-Abert, Vol. II, p. 554, second footnote. Breitkopf and Hartel, Leipzig, 1924. 
11 Kéchel-Einstein Catalogue, 1937, p. 678, line 23. Breitkopf and Hartel, Leipzig. 
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stage-effect is required. In this instance, however, it should be possible to 
present the scene in terms of the essential characters only; perhaps some 
enterprising producer may eventually try to do so. 

Two further suggestions remain to be made. One is that the chorus of 
demons should not appear but should be heard as “voices off”; their appear- 
ance on the stage would be suitable enough in a buffo presentation, but there is 
no place for pantomime-devils in a “straight’’ dramatic production. 

Finally, it might be as well to let the curtain fall as Don Giovanni sinks into 
the flames. The drama is over at this point, we have no particular interest 
in the arrangements which the other characters are to make, and there is little 
profit to be derived from the moralizing coda. Musically also we may contend 
that the removal of this final section in D major takes away a forced and 
artificial gaiety which some of us may think out of keeping with the true nature 
of an opera cast predominantly in D minor. 


III 


In mitigation of any offence that these suggestions may possibly give to 
our more adamant disciples of tradition the following quotation may not 
come amiss:— 


“It would save a great. deal of trouble, and help to avoid much unclear thinking, 
if it were frankly recognized that Don Giovanni has all the irremediable faults of a work 
hastily patched together for an immediate purpose, and then rather stupidly hacked 
about later by its authors for a further purpose. Neither librettists nor composers in 
that epoch took the solemn historical view of themselves that we are inclined to take 
of them to-day. They knew comparatively little of the past of music, and did not 
worry very much about the future; nothing was further from their thoughts than to 
try to create works that would some day take their place, for critics and historians, 
in a long line of aesthetic evolution. 

“They concerned themselves very little with theories; they just settled down like 
honest workmen, to do the job of the moment, putting what talent or genius they had 
into the doing of it. And for both Da Ponte and Mozart the commission to write an 
opera for Prague in 1787 was merely a job like any other. . . . To discuss Don Giovanni 
as if it were a carefully thought-out work of art, aiming at organic unity from first to 
last . . . is to be the dupe of a false historical perspective.’ 

So after all there may be some excuse for suggestions such as have been 


put forward in the preceding pages. ‘ 


REVIEWERS 
G. A — GERALD ABRAHAM P. H. M. — Percy H. Muir 
ms. C. — Mosco CARNER C. W. O. — C. W. Orr 
F. M. — FRANK MERRICK G. N. S. — EpiITor 
E. H. M. — Ernst H. MEYER PS oe A — A. C. Tysor 
E. H. W. M. — E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN E. W. — EGoNn WELLESz 


12 Ernest Newman, from end of introductory essay to Vol. I of Mozart Opera Society’s 
recording of Don Giovanni. 
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Moszartiana und Kocheliana 


Supplement zur dritten Auflage von L. v. Kéchel’s Chrono- 
logisch — thematischen Verzeichnis samtlicher Tonwerke 
AMADE Mozart’s 


VON 
ALFRED EINSTEIN 
ADDENDA UND CORRIGENDA 
[Continued from Vol. II, No. 4, page 331] 


S. XXIX. Prof. Otto Erich Deutsch, Cambridge, verdanke ich die 
folgende Mitteilung, die ich am besten in extenso wiedergebe. Sie 
verbessert und erganzt in willkommener Weise, was ich in dieser Zeit- 
schrift, I, 4, pag. 315 ausgefiihrt habe: 

»Nach dem ersten Versuche, die von André erworbenen Stiicke im 
Wege einer Lotterie zu verkaufen, unternahm es Stumpff etwa dreissig 
Jahre spater noch einmal, sein Gliick auf diesem Wege zu versuchen, 
aber wieder ohne Erfolg, wie die Tatsache beweist, dass die Autographe 
erst nach seinem Tode verkauft worden sind. Im Gegensatz zu dem 
Flugblatt von ca. 1815, das im Vorwort zu K3, S. XXIX, und zu dem 
undatierten Briefe, der nach der «Gartenlaube» von 1857 in Taz Music 
Review, I, 4, p. 315, wieder abgedruckt ist, gibt das Advertisement, 
das am 1. April 1845 in J. Ella’s Programmen der «Musical Union» (‘Records 
of the M.U.’) zu London erschien, Vol. I, No. II, p. 12, alle nétigen 
Details in richtiger Form, so dass nur ein Stiick, Nr. 11, schwieriger zu 
identifizieren bleibt. Der Wortlaut und meine Deutungen (in Klammern) 
sind : 

Mozart.—Original compositions in the hand-writing of this divine 
master, are offered to be disposed of by raffle, at one pound each sub- 
scription. These relics are to be divided into fourteen prizes, as 
enumerated below. The subscriptions are received by Messrs. Calkin and 
Budd, 118, Pall-Mall, and the drawing is to take place as soon as the 
number of four hundred subscribers is completed. These manuscripts 
may be seen at No. 44, Great Portland Street, Oxford Street, the residence 
of Mr. J. A. Stumpff, by whom they were purchased from the widow of 
Mozart. (Was nicht wahr ist.) Prizes,*— 


No. 1. Six Quartetts, dedicated to Haydn (K. 387, etc.). 
No. 2. Three Quartetts, dedicated to the King of Prussia (K. 575, 
etc.). 
No. 3. Quartett in D major (K. 499). 
4. Quintett in E flat major (K. 614). 
. 5. Quintett in C minor (K. 406). 
No. 6. Quintett in D major (K. 593). 
8 
9. 


Fantasia and Sonata in C minor (K. 475 and 457). 

Favourite Sonata in B flat major (K. 570). 

‘ Fugue in C minor (K. 546). 

No. 10. Variations on the Air «Le Berger (Bergére) Céliméne» 
(K. 359). 

No. 11. A Fugue (K. 443 ?). 

No. 12. An Adagio for the Piano-Forte (K. 540). 

No. 13. Theme for the Piano-Forte and Violin (K. 360). 

No. 14. An Adagio for two Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello (K. 546). 
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No. 9 und 14 gehéren m. E. zusammen. Bei No. 8 mag ein Zweifel 
bestehen. Fiir No. 11 fand ich keine andere Lésung, obwohl es sonderbar 
wire, dass French das Stiick um 1840 ausgeboten hatte. Der Vermerk 
bei K. 407, dass Mr. Schmidt das Autograph in der Auction Stumpff 
gekauft hatte, scheint auf einer Verwechslung mit K. 614 zu beruhen. 
Es ist interessant, zu erkennen, dass Stumpff die MSS um 150 Pfund 
gekauft hatte, um 400 Pfund anbringen wollte, und dass sie schliesslich 
in seinem Nachlass kaum mehr als 25 Pfund eingebracht haben. Die 
Stiicke, die Mr. Caufield nebst No. 10 erwarb, waren die Nos. 9, 12, 
13 und 14. 

Cambridge (England), 22. Juni 1942. O. E. D.« 

S. 155. 90 (116). Autograph: Z. 2. Lies: 6 Seiten statt 8. 

S. 156. 90° (116). Anmerkung: Das Gloria und fragmentarische 
Credo z. Z. (1942) in Privatbesitz (Mr. Karl Klun), Hollywood, Cal. 
? Blatter mit ? beschriebene Seiten. Querformat, zehnzeilig. Hand- 
schrift Leopold’s. Das Credo beginnt: 


Pa - trem om-ni- po - ten’- tem fac-to-rem 


Die DTB IX, p. xlix (Seiffert) verzeichnen eine Messe Leopold’s in F 
(Jul. André) als verschollen; desgleichen ein Credo in F. Ich kann nicht 
feststellen, in welchem Verhialtnis diese Werke zu unserer Handschrift 
stehen mégen. Meiner Meinung nach stammt aber 90* (116) doch wohl 
von Wolfgang; Leopold mag das Werk abgeschrieben haben, um den 
Sohn zur Vollendung zu ermuntern. 

S. 240. 173¢ (180). Ausgaben: Z. 15. Fiige ein: Leipzig, Bureau 
de Musique. Pl.-Nr. 228 (1803). 

8. 251. 186¢ (858). Ausgaben: Z. 8. Fiige hinzu: Leipzig, Bureau 
de Musique. Pl.-Nr. 378 (1804). 

S. 260. 189 (179). Ausgaben: Z. 6. Schalte ein: Leipzig, Bureau 
de Musique. Pl.-Nr. 379 (1804). 

S. 265. 189¢ (280). Ausgaben: Z. 5. Statt: Nr. I. Lies: Nr. IX. 

S. 267. 1898 (282). Ausgaben: Z. 7. Schalte ein: Leipzig, Bureau 
de Musique. PIl.-Nr. 242 (1803). 

S. 268. 1895 (283). Ausgaben: Z. 4. Schalte ein: Leipzig, Bureau 
de Musique. PIl.-Nr. 415 (1805). 

8. 268. 189! (812). Ausgaben: Z. 3. Statt: (um 1806). Lies: 
Ostern 1807. »Rondeau«. 


S. 275. 196 (und Taz Music Review, I, 4, p. 323). Ausgaben: 
Nach Rich. 8. Hill—Washington war die Reihenfolge der beteiligten 
Verleger wohl folgende: P. J. Thonus, dessen Ausgaben Br. and H. in 
Commission tibernommen und nach Thonus’ Tod mit Verlagsnummern 
hatten versehen lassen; dann (1800) Hoffmeister und Kiihnel. 

S. 283. 205° (222). Ausgaben: Z. 2. Statt: Leipzig, A. Kiihnel 
(V.-Nr. 861%). Lies: Leipzig, A. Kihnel. PIl.-Nr. 861 (1811). Mit 
deutschem Text ad libitum: »Ewig erschalle mein Lob dem Herrn, der 
unser sich erbarmet. Ohn’ Unterlass ertént unser Chor zum Preise 
seiner Giite.« 


| 
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S. 285. 205> (284). Ausgaben: Z. 18. Schalte ein: Leipzig, Bureau 
de Musique. PIl-Nr. 284 (1804). 

S. 314. 246. Ausgaben: Z. 3. Das Fragezeichen hinter 1422 kann 
wegfallen. (Ex. in d. Musikbibl. P. Hirsch in Cambridge). 


S. 353. 284> (309). Ausgaben: Z. 2. Schalte ein: Leipzig, Bureau 
de Musique. PI.-Nr. 241 (1803). 

S. 376. 2999 (354). Ausgaben: Z. 7. Fiige hinzu: Leipzig, Bureau 
de Musique. PI-Nr. 243 (1803). 

S. 385. 3004 (810). Ausgaben: Z.6. Lies: 1803, statt: Um 1802/3. 

S. 386. 300° (265). Ausgaben: Z. 10. Fiige ein: Leipzig, Bureau 
de Musique. PIl.-Nr. 189 (1803). 

S. 387. 300° (853). Ausgaben: Z. 9. Fiige hinzu: Leipzig, Bureau 
de Musique. Pl.-Nr. 286 (1804).—Anmerkung: Fiige weiter hinzu: 
Die Chanson findet sich, unter dem Titel »Dame frangoise«, bereits in 
J. B. De Laborde’s Choix de chansons, IV, p. 69-72 (1774; Imprimatur 
von 1772); und zwar in der in unserm Supplement citierten melodischen 
Fassung, mit ausgearbeiteter Clavierbegleitung. Hier drei weitere 
Strophen; d.h. auf die der Musik untergelegte folgt eine zweite, deren 
spaitere Weglassung verstandlich ist: 


Auras tu bien le courage 

De me voir la bize au néz; 

Le cul entre deuz paniers 

Pleins de beurre et de fromage; 
bis. Cependant je pars demain 

Si ton cceur ne me soulage, 

Si ton cceur n’est plus humain. 


Auf p. 72 bier weitere »Couplets sur le méme Air« von M. le Chevalier 

de Menilglaize. Als Autor der Melodie muss wohl De Laborde gelten. 
S. 388. 300" (830). Ausgaben: Z. 11. Statt: Wien Hoffmeister, 

etwa 1790. Lies: Wien und Leipzig, Hoffmeister & Kihnel. 1802. 

S. 390. 300! (881). Ausgaben: Z. 12. Schalte ein: Leipzig, Bureau 
de Musique. PIl.-Nr. 377 (1804). 

S. 391. 300* (832). Ausgaben: Z. 9. Schalte ein: Leipzig, Bureau 
de Musique. PIl.-Nr. 229 (1803)... . 

S. 395. 315¢ (833). Ausgaben: Z. 12. Vor: Leipzig, Peters... . 
schalte ein: Leipzig, Bureau de Musique. PIl.-Nr. 206 (1803)... . 

S. 395. 3154 (264). Ausgaben: Letzte Zeile. Schalte ein: Leipzig, 
Bureau de Musique. PIl.-Nr. 208 (1803).—Anmerkung: Vgl. die Er- 
ganzung in Music Review, I, 8S. 330: »Das auch sonst vielfach, z.B. von 
Sterkel (1788) variierte Thema . . .« Sterkel hat jedoch die Autorschaft 
dieser von Bossler unter seinem Namen publizierten Variationen abge- 
lehnt: Musikalische Monatsschrift, Berlin, Juli 1792, pag. 26. 

S. 399. 316 (865). Ausgaben: Z.6. Statt: (um 1803) lies: (1804). 
Die Pl.-Nr. dieser Ausgabe ist 292. 

S. 404. 318. Ausgaben: Z. 6. Kiihnel’s Ausgabe: 1811. 

S. 461. 374¢ (852). Ausgaben: Z. 3. Statt: Leipzig, Kiihnel. 
Nr. 9. Lies: Leipzig, Bureau de Musique. PIl.-Nr. 244 (1803). Nr. IX. 

S. 485. 384. Autograph: Z. 5. Der Klavierauszug der Aria 12, 
Fragment, jetzt: New York, Mr. George T. Keating. 

S. 488. 384° (388). Ausgaben:Z.5. André’s Ausgabe muss 1811/12 
datiert werden. Da Kiihnel seine Ausgabe (Michaelis 1811) als »Edition 
originale« bezeichnet, bleibt der Ruhm der Erstausgabe strittig. Doch 
besass André das Autograph. 
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S. 504. 386¢ (407). Ausgaben: Erwihnenswert noch das Arrange- 
ment als Streichquintett durch Hoffmeister: Leipzig, Bureau de Musique. 
Pl.-Nr. 7 (1801). 

8. 519. 416° (898). Ausgaben: Z.10. Schalte ein: Leipzig, Bureau 
de Musique. PI.-Nr. 336 (1804). 

S. 537. 421 (428). Ausgaben: Letzte Zeile. Statt: Leipzig, Kiihnel, 
Lies: Leipzig, Bureau de Musique. PI.-Nr. 85 (1802). 

S. 545. 425. Ausgaben: Z. 8/9. Lies: Wien, Hoffmeister und 
Leipzig, Bureau de Musique. PIl.-Nr. 55 (1801). H. & K. hatten 
Wenzel’s Arrangement aufgekauft. 

S. 556. 439> (Anh. 229 und Anh. 229%). Ausgaben: Z. 23 ff. Der 
Schlussatz Allegro { findet sich als Nr. I im Arrangement fir Klavier in 
einer Ausgabe Leipzig Peters, Bureau de Musique mit dem Titel: XII 
petites pieces pour le Piano Forte composeés (!) par W: A: Mozart. . . . 
Liv: Il. Pl-Nr. 295 (1804). Die Sammlung scheint noch weitere 
Arrangements von Satzen dieser Trios sowie von Duos aus 496* (487) zu 
enthalten; so ist Nr. XII ein Arrangement von Nr. 12 dies letzteren 
Werkes, nach F transponiert. 

S. 577. 455. Ausgaben:Z.4. Fiige ein: Leipzig, Bureau de Musique. 
Pl.-Nr. 231 (1803).— 

S. 579. 457. Ausgaben: Z.12. Statt: »Leipzig, Bureau de musique. 
V.-Nr. 1073 (1814). Mit 475.« Lies: Bureau de Musique (Hoffmeister & 
Kiihnel). Pl.-Nr. 188 (1803).—Pl.-Nr. 1073 ist bei H. & K. Weber’s 
Concertino fir Clarinette. Entsprechend ist zu verbessern: 

8. 597. 475. Ausgaben: Z. 9.—Z. 12. Streiche: »Leipzig, Peters, 
Son. p. PF., 18«. Es handelt sich um eine spitere Peters-Ausgabe. 

S. 594. 471. Ausgaben. Fiige hinzu: Leipzig, Kihnel, Bureau de 
Musique. Pl.-Nr. 1040 (1813). »Die Maurerfreude (eine Kantate/ 
zugleich mit einem Text/zum/Reformationsfeste«(»Sehen, wie des Irrthums 
Nebel schwindet«). 

S. 600. 478. Ausgaben: Z. 3. »Leipzig, Peters, V.-Nr. 272« ist 
eine spite Edition Peters-Nr., nicht etwa eine friihe Ausgabe, da die 
eigenen Stichnummern Peters’ erst mit 1126 beginnen. (Die Stich- 
nummer 272 bei Hoffmeister & Kiihnel tragt Beethoven’s Violin-Romanze 
op. 40). 

S. 607. 485. Ausgaben: Z. 8. Schalte ein: Leipzig, Bureau de 
Musique. PIl.-Nr. 190 (1803).— 

S. 625. 492. Ausgaben: Fiige hinzu: Ouverture Klav.-Ausz. Wien, 
Artaria V.-Nr. 752 (1798), ferner Arie No. 9, Wien, Giov. Cappi, V.-Nr. 261 
(nach 1800), sowie Duett No. 20, Duett No. 16, Duett Susanna-Figaro 
aus Finale No. 28, alle im Klav.-Ausz., Raccolta d’arie No. 225, 226 u. 
228 (um 1795). Vergl. P. Hirsch, More early Mozart Editions, in Music 
Review, III, 1942, 8. 43 ff; vergl. auch Erginzung zu K. 577, 8. 727 in 
diesem Supplement. 

S. 629. 496. Ausgaben: Z. 3. Lies: Ende 1786. 

S. 632. 497. Ausgaben: Z. 11. Schalte ein: Leipzig, Bureau de 
Musique. PIl.-Nr. 558 (1807).—Z. 12 f. »Bei Hoffmeister erschien frith 
(V.-Nr. 86). . . . Das ist das Arrangement der Sonate in der Gesamt- 
Ausgabe der Kammermusik durch Hoffmeister & Kiihnel, Heft III; 
und das Erscheinungsdatum also nicht friih, sondern spat, naimlich 
Februar 1802. »frith, um 1788« in Taz Music Review, II, 74, ist also 
ein doppelt betonter Irrtum und zu streichen. 

S. 636. 499. Ausgaben: Z. 14. Fiige ein: Leipzig, C. F. Peters. 
»Grand Quatuor ... Nr. II«. V.-Nr. 2. 

S. 637. 500. Ausgaben. Z. 6. Lies: 149 statt 208. Die PIl.- 
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Nr. 208 bei Kiihnel gehért den Variationen iiber »Lison dormait«, 3154 


(264). 

S. 637. 501. Ausgaben: Z. 5/6. Statt: »Um 1804«. Lies: Wahr- 
scheinlich Juli 1804. 

S. 649. 512. Ausgaben: Z. 6. Schalte ein: Vielleicht Erstausgabe; 
Leipzig, Peters. »Musica vocale per uso de’ Concerti«. Let. G. 
PL-Nr. 1069 (1813). Mit Stimmen, Kl. A. und deutschem Text (»0 
Freund, was mich ergriffen«). 

S. 652. 515. Ausgaben: Z. 12. Die Ausgabe Peters ist lediglich 
Titelauflage der Ausgabe Hoffmeister & Kiihnel, Gesamt-Ausgabe der 
Kammermusik Heft V, 1. Pl.-Nr. 219 (1803). 

S. 656. 516. Ausgaben: Z. 9. Statt: »Wien, Hoffmeister. Quin- 
tetto Nr. VI. V.-Nr. 220.« Lies: Leipzig und Wien, Hoffmeister & 
Kihnel. Pi.-Nr. 220 (1803). Die Aenderung in Music Review, II, 
S. 75 wird hierdurch hinfillig. 

S. 657. 516° (406). Ausgaben: Z. 10. Statt: »Wien, Hoffmeister. 
... V.-Nr. 221«. Lies: Leipzig und Wien, Hoffmeister & Kihnel; 
in der Gesamt-Ausgabe der Kammermusik Cah. V, Nr. 3, Pl.-Nr. 221 
(1803).—Streiche: Leipzig, Kihnel. V.-Nr. 221. Die im folgenden 
erwahnte Ausgabe: »Leipzig, C. F. Peters, Coll. compl. des Quint. 4« ist 
eine spitere Gesamtausgabe, mit neuer Numerierung unter Weglassung 
der Arrangements. Die Aenderung in Music Review, II, S. 75, wird 
hierdurch hinfallig. 

S. 660. 519. Kusgsben : Fiige hinzu: Fir Gesang und Guitarre arr. 
von A. Harder, nach G transponiert, unter dem Titel: »Trennung und 
Wiedervereinigung«. Leipzig, Hoffmeister & Kihnel. Pl.-Nr. 405 
(1805). Die Sammlung, spater von Peters iibernommen, enthalt noch 
weitere Arrangements echter und unechter Lieder. 

S. 662. 521. Ausgaben: Z. 3. Nach: . . . 130; Spater, 1804, 
veranstaltetes das Bureau de Musique in Leipzig eine Neuausgabe mit 
der Pl.-Nr. 335. 

S. 667. 526. Ausgaben: Z. 7. Das spite Datum 1790 fir die 
Erstausgabe ist auffallig. Doch besteht kein Anhaltspunkt fiir friihere 
Datierung. 

S. 677. 527. Ausgaben: Z. 2. Der Ausgabe Peters voran geht 
eine aktweis verdffentlichte Ausgabe Leipzig, A. Kihnel (it.-deutsch): 
»Neu bearbeiteter, vollstandiger Klavierauszug von A. E. Miiller.« 
I. Akt.: Pl.-Nr. 812 (1810). »Alle Nummern sind hier in der Ordnung, 
wie sie von der Guardasonischen Gesellschaft in Prag gegeben wurden.« 
(d.h.: Ottavio’s Aria »Dalla sua pace« ist als Nr. 11 eingeschaltet.) 
»Die Uebersetzung ist jene, welche auf den meisten deutschen Theatern 
angenommen ist« (Rochlitz). Der. Il, Akt mit der Pl.-Nr. 855 (1811). 
(Das Duett »Per queste tue manine« und Elvira’s Recitativ und Aria 
eingeschaltet als Nr. 23 und 24.) Kiihnel verdéffentlicht die Ouverture 
auch separat, mit besonderem Titelblatt; Pl.-Nr. 812. 

S. 686. 536. Das in Vol. II, pag. 152, dieser Zeitschrift erwihnte 


' autographe Fragment angeboten New York, Parke Bernet Galleries, 


Inc., 27. Nov. 1941; Catalog No. 395. Mit Facsimile. 

S. 694. 543. Ausgaben: Z. 7-9. Der Klavierauszug Wenzel’s wurde 
von Hoffmeister & Kiihnel aufgekauft und mit der Pl.-Nr. 54 (1801) und 
neuer Preis-Angabe versehen. 

S. 695. 545. Ausgaben: Z. 3. Schalte ein: Leipzig, Bureau de 
Musique. PIl.-Nr. 416 (Ostern 1805). Vielleicht, vor André, als Erst- 
ausgabe anzusprechen. 

S. 698. 5478 (Anh. 135 und Anh. 1384). Ausgaben: Z. 5. Schalte 
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ein: Leipzig Bureau de Musique. Pl.-Nr. 207 (1803).—Letzte Zeite. 
Schalte ein: Leipzig, Bureau de Musique. PIl.-Nr. 144 (1803). 

S. 701. 550. Ausgaben: Vorletzte Z. Statt: (1802). Lies: (1803). 

S. 714. 564. Ausgaben: Z.4f. Die citierten »XII petites pieces« 
sind eine der Publicationen des Leipziger Verlegers P. J. von Thonus, 
die von Hoffmeister & Kiihnel aufgekauft wurden, Von ihnen stammt die 
V.-Nr. 28, da Thonus selten Platten-Nummern gebrauchte. 

S. 723. 578. Ausgaben: Z. 9. Fiige hinzu: Leipzig, Bureau de 
Musique. Pl.-Nr. 287 (1804). 

S. 725. 575. Ausgaben: Z. 7. Die Angabe: Wien, Hoffmeister. 
V.-Nr. 135; mit dem Zusatz: »Um 1790« in diesem Supplement ist 
unrichtig und irrefiihrend. Es handelt sich, ebenso wie bei 589 und 590 
um Hoffmeister & Kihnel’s Leipziger Ausgabe von 1803. 

S. 725. 575. Zu den Ausgaben: Obwohl Arrangements, sei als eins 
der letzten Wiener Verlagswerke Hoffmeister’s (Nr. 276-278, vor 1800) 
die Ausgabe von 575, 589 und 590 als Klavier-Trios erwihnt: »Le dernier 
Oeuvre des III Quatuors. Composé avant sa Mort par Monsieur W. A. 
Mozart . . . arrangés pour Forte piano, Violon, et Alto, par M. J. 
Freystadtler.« 

S. 726. 576. Ausgaben: Z. 4. Schalte ein: Leipzig, Bureau de 
Musique. PIl.-Nr. 414 (Ostern 1805). Erstausgabe? Vgl. dies Supple- 
ment zu 916. 

8S. 727. 577. Ausgaben: Fiige hinzu: Wien, Artaria, Raccolta d’arie 
No. 230(um 1795). Vergl. P. Hirsch: More early Mozart Editions, in 
Music Review, III, 1942, S. 44. 

S. 748. 588. Ausgaben: Vorletzte Z. Fiige hinzu: Vierh. Klavier- 
auszug der Ouverture durch W. F. Riem, Leipzig, Bureau de Musique. 
Pl.-Nr. 615 (1808). 

S. 758. 593. Ausgaben: Z. 9. Zu Hoffmeister’s V.-Nr. 134: dies 
ist die Pl.-Nr. der Gesamt-Ausgabe der Kammermusik durch Hoffmeister 
& Kiihnel, und statt der nachtraigleichen Datierung: »(um 1792)« in 
diesem Supplement (THz Music Review, II, 237) muss es heissen: 
Leipzig, October, 1802. 

S. 762. 596. Ausgaben: Z. 2. Ergianze: Leipzig, Kiihnel. PI.-Nr. 
468 (1806). In: »Gesainge von W. A. Mozart mit Begleitung der Guitarre 
arrangiert von A. Harder. Ite Lieferung.« Nach G. transponiert. 
Deutsch-franz. (»Dissipe la froidure«.) 

S. 775. 618. Ausgaben: Z. 6. Statt: »Wien, Hoffmeister.« Lies: 
Leipzig, Hoffmeister & Kiihnel; Gesamtausgabe der Streichermusik 
Cah. If (Ende 1801). 

S. 780. Fiige ein: 615%. Andante fiir eine Walze in eine kleine 
Orgel. Komp. April oder Mai, 1791, in Wien. 


) 


rau 


Autograph : Upsala, Universitits-Bibliothek. Zu Beginn von Skizzen 
zur Zauberfléte. Vgl. 8S. 790, Autograph. 

Facsimile: Musical Quarterly, XXVII, 3 (Juli, 1941), Plate I. R. 
Englander, The Sketches for the »Magic Flute« at Upsala. 

Anmerkung: Vorentwurf zu 616. Die Bestimmung des Fragments 
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wird durch die Notierung in vier Systemen mit drei Violinschliisseln 
ganz eindeutig. 

S. 780. 616. Ausgaben. Z. 6. Schalte ein: Leipzig, Bureau de 
Musique. PIl.-Nr. 209 (1803). »Rondeau pour le Piano-Forte.« 

S. 791. 620. Ausgaben: Z. 6. Das Bureau de Musique, Peters 
veréffentlichte A. E. Miiller’s Klavierauszug aktweise. Akt. I: Nr. 660 
(1808). Akt II: Pl.-Nr. 716 (1809). Die Ouverture auch separat, mit 
besonderm Titelblatt. Die Ouverture in vierhandigem Arrangement 
(»de l’Opera les Mystéres d’Isis«) durch W. F. Riem bei Kiihnel, Pl.-Nr. 509 
(1807). 

S. 847. Fiige ein: Anh. 140%. XII leichte Clavierstiicke von W: A: 
Mozart. Wien, Hoffmeister; Leipzig, Bureau de Musique. Ohne 
Pl.-Nr. Eine Revision durch A. E. Miller, mit dem Zusatz: »I*e Sammlung« 
bei Peters, Leipzig, mit der Pl.-Nr. 29 (1806). Nichts deutet im Titel 
darauf hin, dass es sich um Arrangements handle. Der Inhalt ist: 

1. 492, 22. Allegretto.—2. 492, 2.—3. 492, 21.—4. 287, 2. Menuett. 
5. 492, 15.—6. 384, 8.—7. 384, 12.—8. 589. Menuet.—9. 382.— 
10. 492, 15.—11. 588, 15.—12. 175, Andante. Vgl. dies Supplement 
zu §. 901. 

S. 847. Fiige ein: Anh. 140”. XII petites pieces pour le Piano-Forte 
composées par W: A: Mozart. Leipzig, C. F. Peters. Liv: I. Pl.-Nr. 28, 
295.—Das gleiche Werk »En commission chez Breitkopf & Hartel a 
Leipzig« mit der Pl.-Nr. 152 (Br. & H.’s Platten-Nummer?). Ob es sich 
durchweg um Mozart’sche Stiicke handelt, kann ich leider vorlaufig nicht 
entscheiden. Nr. 1, ein Andante C dur, Viervierteltakt, scheint unter- 
— Nr. 2 ist ein Arrangement des Finales 334; Nr. 12 des Finales 


S. 851. Anh. 177. Artaria’s angebliche Erstausgabe ist vermutlich 
nur Titel-Auflage einer Ausgabe Hoffmeister’s mit der V.-Nr. 208 (vor 
1800): »Quintette pour Flauto-Traverso, Violino 2 Violes, e Violoncello. 
Traduite de |’Opera Figaro .. .« Statt: Anh. III. Lies: Anh. IV. 

S. 859. Anh. 205. Ausgaben: Z. 1. Statt: (um 1806). Lies: 
(Ostern, 1807). 

S. 876. Anh. 233. Anmerkung: Um die Annahme endgiiltig zu 
erledigen, Mozart kénne fiir diese Messe verantwortlich gemacht werden, 
seien aus dem Tutti des Kyrie die ersten 16 Takte zitiert: 


e-ley - son, Ky - ti-e e - ley -son, Ky -ri-e e -ley-son, 


8. 901. Fiige ein: Anh. 289°. XII leichte Clavierstiicke. .. . 
Gesammelt und mit Fingersetzung bezeichnet durch A. E. Miller. 
Il. Sammlung. Leipzig, Peters. Pl.-Nr. 474 (1806). Enthalt als 
Nr. 1 und 2 ein sehr frei behandeltes Arrangement des 1. Satzes aus 170, 
als Nr. 12 ein ebenso frei behandeltes des zweiten aus 173. Vgl dies 
Supplement zu 8. 847. 

Zu. 8. 916. Zur Ausgabe der Kammermusik durch Hoffmeister: 
Die folgenden Verbesserungen und Erganzungen verdanke ich der 
Freundlichkeit Mr. Richard S. Hill’s von der Library of Congress in 
Washington, der an meinen Angaben iiber die Hoffmeister’sche Gesamt- 
Ausgabe spezielle Kritik geiibt (»Publisher—Versus Composer-Catalogues«, 


Andante 
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Bulletin of the American Musicological Society, No. 5, Aug. 1941, p. 10-12). 
und der Firma Hoffmeister-Kiihnel besondere Studien gewidmet hat 
(*The Plate Numbers of C. F. Peters’ Predecessors« in: Papers Read by 
Members of the Amer. Musicological Society at the Annual Meeting, 
Washington, D.C., Dec. 29th and 30th, 1938, pp. 113-134).—Am 1, April, 
1801, veréffentlichte das Bureau de Musique (Hoffmeister & Kihnel) in 
der Wiener Zeitung (S. 1134, auf S. 1180 wiederholt) eine »Ankiindigung 
einer neuen vollstandigen Prachtausgabe von W. A. Mozart’s Original- 
und arrangirten Quartetten und Quintetten fiir die Violin«, in der an 
den bisherigen Arrangements Mozart’scher Werke fir Streicher Kritik 
geiibt und die Vortrefflichkeit derer Hoffmeister’s als »vertrauten 
Freundes« von Mozart hervorgehoben wird. Das erste Heft war zur 
Zeit dieser am 7. Marz datierten Aufforderung zur Subscription bereits 
ofertig«. Der Subscriptionspreis betrug 2 Rthir. 12 Gr. Inhalt: 
Heft 1. (vor 7, III, 1801). 546 (Pl.-Nr. 1).—499 (Pl.-Nr. 2).—Trois 
Quatuors, arr. nach 309, 533, 311 (PI.-Nr. 5). 
Heft 2. (10 Juni, 1801). Quintett, arr. nach 407 (PI.-Nr. 7).— 
Trois Quatuors, 387, 421, 458 (Pl.-Nr. 60).—Quintett, arr. 
nach 613 (Pl.-Nr. 61). 
Heft 3. (Februar, 1802). 428, 464, 465 (Pl.-Nr. 85).—Quintett, arr. 
nach 497 (Pl.-Nr. 86). 
Heft. 4. (October, 1802). 593 (Pl.-Nr. 134).—575, 589, 590 (PI.-Nr. 
135). 
Heft 5. (Mai oder Juni, 1803). 515 (Pl.-Nr. 219).—516 (Pl.-Nr. 220). 
—406 (Pl.-Nr. 221). 
Der Ausgabe der Kammermusik fir Streicher liessen Hoffmeister & 
Kiihnel eine Gesamtausgabe der Klavierwerke folgen. Sie ist, nach 
derjenigen Spehr’s und Breitkopf & Hartel’s, die dritte in chronologischer 
Folge und sorgfaltiger als ihre Vorgangerinnen, da sie nur ein einziges 
Werk fialschlich Mozart zuschreibt (Spehr neun, und Br. & H. elf). 
Ankiindigung dieser »Prachtausgabe« steht in der Wiener Zeitung Nr. 100, 
15.xii.1802, S. 4536/37; wobei H. & K. »(1) versprechen . . . die 
Benannten Werke gianzlich nach den Originalen, und diesen vollkommen 
gemass zu geben. Wir sind dieses um so eher im Stande, da Mozart 
selbst das Eigenthum einer betrachtlichen Anzahl Manuscripte an unter- 
zeichneten Kapellmeister Hoffmeister kauflich tiberlassen hat. (2) Alle 
Musik fiir Gesang, Orgel, Flétenuhren und arrangierte Stiicke sind von 
dieser unserer Sammlung ausgeschlossen ; um so mehr aber solche Sachen, 
die Mozart falschlich untergeschoben worden sind, und die wir nicht zu 
bezeichnen brauchen. Jedoch sollgn achte Mozartsche Gesang- und 
Orgelsachen einzeln in unserm Verlage erscheinen.« Inhalt: 
Heft 1. (vor 16. Nov. 1802). 533+494. (PL-Nr. 146).—330 (PI.-Nr. 
147).—54 (Pl.-Nr. 144).—511 (Pl.-Nr. 145). 
Heft 2. (Ostermesse 1803). 311 (Pl.-Nr. 167).—500 (Pl.-Nr. 149).— 
613 (PL-Nr. 166).—540 (Pl.-Nr. 168). 
Heft 3. (Ostermesse 1803). 475+457 (Pl.-Nr. 188).—265 (PI.-Nr. 
189).—485 (Pl.-Nr. 190). 
Heft 4. (Juni, 1803). 333 (Pl.-Nr. 206).—Anh. 135 (Pl.-Nr. 207).— 
264 (Pl.-Nr. 208).—616 (Pl.-Nr. 209).—[{N.B.: 616 ist eins der 
Werke fiir Flétenuhr, die von der Ausgabe auszuschliessen 
die Ankiindigung versprochen hatte.] 
Heft 5. (August, 1803). 332 (Pl.-Nr. 229).—310 (Pl.-Nr. 230).— 
180 (Pl.-Nr. 228).—455 (Pl.-Nr. 231). 
Heft 6. (October, 1803). 309 (Pl.-Nr. 241).—282 (Pl.-Nr. 242).— 
354 (PI.-Nr. 243).—352 (Pl.-Nr. 244). 
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Heft 7. (April, 1804). 284 (Pl.-Nr. 284).—280 (Pl.-Nr. 285).—353 
(Pl.-Nr. 286).—573 (Pl.-Nr. 287). 

Heft 8. (October, 1804). 521 (PI-Nr. 335).—398 (PI.-Nr. 336).— 
501 (Pl.-Nr. 337). 

Heft 9. (Marz, 1805). 331 (Pl-Nr. 377).—358 (PIl.-Nr. 378).— 
179 (Pl.-Nr. 379). 

Heft 10. (Sept. 1805). 576 (Pl.-Nr. 414, Ende Juni oder Anf. Juli, 
1805. Ueber dem ersten Satz der Vermerk: »Composée & 
Vienne au Mois de Iuillet, 1789.« Das deutet auf nahe 
Beziehung zum Autograph; und diese Ausgabe H. & K.’s 
diirfte vielleicht sogar als Erstaugabe zu gelten haben. Aber 
wenn das Menuett 594* (855) urspriinglich dieser Sonate 
zugehort hat, dann hat es vermutlich eine Ausgabe Mollo’s 
von 1799 gegeben. Die grossartigste Klavier-Sonate Mozart’s 
ware um 1805 schwerlich ohne besondere Ankindigung in die 
Welt gegangen.)—283 (Pl.-Nr. 415).—545 (Pl.-Nr. 416). 

Heft 11. (August, 1807). 497 (PL-Nr. 558).—312 (Pl.-Nr. 559).— 
Anh. 205 (Pl.-Nr. 560. Die Aufnahme dieses zweifelhaften 
Opus ist Kiihnel in die Schuhe zu schieben, da die Association 
mit Hoffmeister Ende 1804 formell aufgelést war. (Cf. 
Rich. 8. Hill, l.c., p. 117.) 


Review of Music 


Joh. Seb. Bach. Concerto in D minor for two violins. The second violin arranged for 
viola by Lionel Tertis. (Hawkes & Son (London), Ltd.) Price 3s. net. 

Jos. Haydn. Concerto in D for violoncello. Arranged for viola (with two original 
cadenzas) by Lionel Tertis. (Hawkes & Son (London), Ltd.) Price 3s. net. 


Only the viola parts are published. They may go with any of the existing versions 
of the full works, substituting the original instruments by a viola. 

Lionel Tertis’ arrangement of Bach’s Double Concerto keeps faithfully to the original, 
except for a few occasions in the first and last movements where the violin part has been 
transposed to the lower ranges of the viola. Such procedure, however, seems justified 
wherever the balance between violin and viola might have been disturbed by keeping the 
original violin level. The editing of the work refrains from the hyper-emotional roman- 
ticisms of so many Bach publications. We record in particular the restraint and respect 
with which the second movement has been treated. If the viola player exercises the same 
restraint in his sound production, the different quality of the two instruments will provide 
an additional source of interest and pleasure. 

An arrangement for viola of a cello concerto is a much tougher proposition. The 
arranger has to face problems of pitch in addition to those of balance. The violoncello 
part had to be transposed by an octave throughout the greater part of the score; this is 
bound to bring it into conflict with the accompaniment on more than one occasion. In 
passages on the G and D strings in particular the viola, unlike the cello in the original, is 
put at a disadvantage. At the other end of the range there are high passages, especially 
certain climaxes at violin level (e.g. the A major close before the Poco meno mosso in the 
first movement) in which the viola appears thin and disappointing. There have been 
reasons for the stepmotherly treatment of the viola on the part of the classical masters. . . . 
Personally I should prefer the original for performance in public, unless the viola part is 
played by an artist of the rank of the arranger Lionel Tertis himself (but are there any 
others of that rank in the world?). Nevertheless, the arrangement is full of clever details, 
and it is certainly an asset to the viola player himself (which is really the important thing, 
not an occasional performance in public). E. H. M. 
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Book Reviews 


A Study of Twentieth-Century Harmony. 2 volumes. Volume I: René Lenormand, 
Harmony in France to 1914. English Translation by Herbert Antcliffe. With 
Preface by MoscoCarner. 6s. Volume II: Mosco Carner, Contemporary Harmony. 
6s. (London: Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 1940 and 1942. 


These two handy volumes, well illustrated with musical examples, fulfil the promise 
of the sub-title; they form a guide for the student-composer of to-day in one of the 
provinces of modern composition: harmony. In his preface to Lenormand’s Etude sur 
l’Harmonie Moderne, published before the Great War, Mr. Carner rightly points out that 
the harmonic style of the French impressionists had a great influence on the evolution of 
modern harmony, not only in France, but in many European countries as well as in 
North and South America. René Lenormand himself belongs to the generation which 
created the new harmonic style in France. He is a contemporary of Debussy, for whom 
he has a great admiration. He also gives many examples from Ravel’s early piano works. 
But the greater part of the musical passages are taken from the works of Charles Koechlin 
and Albert Roussel, the more conservative members among the French composers of 
the period. 

Lenormand’s study of modern harmony is a valuable contribution to our understanding 
of the ruling principles of harmonic evolution at the end of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth, in its classification of phenomena, and its explanation of 
innovations ‘‘through the medium of the earlier technique’. 

Viewing historically the harmonic development of the French impressionists, we can 
today go even a step further, and explain most of the simultaneous sounding of two or 
more chords as a revival of organum-technique in modern form. Mr. Carner deals with 
this technique in the first chapter of Part II of his small, but well-documented treatise 
on Contemporary Harmony. In eleven pages of Part I, a brief survey is given of the 
‘Chief problems of harmonic evolution”. He has made good use of the theories expounded 
in Schénberg’s Harmonielehre, Sir George Dyson’s The New Music, Hindemith’s Unter- 
weisung im Tonsatz, Ktenek’s Studies in Counterpoint, and various other books and essays, 
dealing with the interpretation of harmonic phenomena. 

Mosco Carner’s treatise is richly documented with passages from various modern 
composers, ranging from Bruckner, Mahler, Richard Strauss, Delius and Scriabine to 
Bart6k, Stravinsky, Milhaud, Vaughan Williams, Walton, Berg and Krenek. 

The student-composer of today may be mostly interested in Part III, dealing with 
Tonality, and here, above all with the first chapter: Expansion and Break-up of Classical 
Tonality, the fourth: ‘“‘The Twelve-Note System’, and the fifth: ‘‘Hindemith’s Chromatic 
System”’. 

It is a good thing that this practical guide in the province of modern harmony has been 
written in such a clear and precise way, and I hope too that those to whom it is addressed 
will make good use of it. It is an open question whether the harmonic development 
of the last twenty-five years will continue on the lines expounded in Schénberg’s Twelve- 
Note System and Hindemith’s Chromatic System, or whether it will represent in the 
history of music an epoch of experiment, similar to that at the end of the Sixteenth 
Century. But whoever is forced by his creative disposition to compose in a style demand- 
ing the use of chords as described and analyzed in this treatise on harmony, should make 
a careful study of the systems delineated in the two last chapters of Carner’s book. There 
is a close relationship between the character of the melodic structure of a piece of music 
and its chords. A passionate melody demands harmonic tension. On the other hand a 
melody of quiet character needs quiet harmonies, if the composer does not intend to 
produce a certain effect by contrasting a passionate melody with quiet chords, and vice- 
versa. 

The other day I heard the composition of a young composer, written for the piano; 
the melody, a simple passage of diatonic character, went gradually upwards in an unbroken 
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line ; the harmonic chords in the left hand, chords of a rather harsh and dissonant character, 
went downwards. They were to some extent justified, since each of them increased the 
tension effected by the contrasting movement, but the fourth chord was less dissonant 
than its forerunners and produced a relaxation, though the melodic tension was still 
increasing. This showed that the composer had not achieved control over the use of 
harmonic progressions. He wrote dissonances because he was fascinated by them, 
but he had not learned to plan them properly. That is the reason why Mr. Carner’s 
book isso welcome. It helps to show that the study of modern harmony has to be pursued 
on the same lines as that of classical harmony. E. W. 


WHO WROTE THE NATIONAL ANTHEM? 


“‘God Save the King!’ Its History and its Romance. By Percy Scholes. (Oxford 
University Press.) 2s. 


The author of this book makes no claim to original research: he has prepared a précis 
of the subject intended for the general reader. The properties and qualities of this 
mythical creature reflect largely an author’s conception of his own public. Dr. Scholes 
conceives the brute as mortally shy of footnotes, bibliographies and indices, as needing 
to be written down to and avid of ex cathedra statements. This is surely a mistaken 
view in the present reference; for any reader of sufficient intelligence to be interested in 
the subject, and especially, if we may say so, a reader with a partiality for the publications 
of the Oxford University Press, has a right to expect something better than he is given 
here. He will, we believe, squirm at such cross-headings as “‘London gets the Wind Up”, 
in reference to the ’45 rebellion, he will be irritated by the utterance of controversial 
statements without quotation of authorities in their support, and he will find the loose 
and rambling arrangement unworthy not only of his attention, but also of the subject 
matter. If we are right he may welcome the reminder that W. H. Cummings’ admirable 
treatment of the subject is still available from Novello at 5s. 6d. 

It is far from a simple matter to write a plain unvarnished narrative for the uninitiated 
on what is, after all, a serious musicological subject. To do so it is absolutely necessary 
to have the sequence and the significance of the facts clearly present to one’s own mind. 
Dr. Scholes, however, is obviously far too interested in what jolly good fun all this is to 
bother about marshalling his facts in proper array. He has clearly been somewhat 
discouraged by the negative result of his researches. We do not know, in fact, who wrote 
either the words or the music of ‘‘God Save the King!’’ but we can get within fairly close 
range of the date of their adaptation to one another and to their first use as a popular 
loyal song—loyal, that is, to the Hanoverian monarch—and Dr. Scholes does not bring 
this fact out with nearly sufficient clearness. 

There is a great body of evidence from the eighteenth century that the words were 
originally used by the Jacobites, and, indeed, it is abundantly clear that “Send him 
victorious’ acquires a significance when applied to a Pretender which it singularly lacks 
when applied to a reigning monarch. There were no Jacobites before the abdication of 
James II in 1688, and, on the other hand, there is printed evidence of the loyal use of the 
song in the early forties of the eighteenth century. This narrows the period during 
which the song can have been reborn as the national anthem to about fifty years, but a 
little conjecture, certainly no more wild than much of what is indulged in on this subject, 
suggests that the gap may be narrowed even further. If the first stanza of one of the 
many Jacobite versions may be supposed to have been used for the 1715 rebellion, then 
we have a gap of less than thirty years for the origin of the song as we know it. 

For there are two problems, neither of which is within sight of solution. The first, 
and most important is, who set the present words to the present tune, and when did he 
do it? And the second is where did the tune and the words originally come from ? 

Dr. Scholes is very dogmatic about the first of these questions, although all his dog- 
matism is negative. He denies all possibility of a 1742 edition of Harmonia Anglicana 
(surely it should be 1743?) in which Chappell claimed to have seen the song printed. 
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Kidson gave a warning against the rashness of denying its existence. True, no copy 
is now known to exist, but is it such an important matter after all, when Thesaurus 
Musicus [for 1743-4] contains the same version ? 

He is, too, we feel, a little unfair to his readers in dismissing so cavalierly the claim of 
Henry Carey to the author-composership. Surely Dr. Harington’s letter to Carey’s 
son, backed as it is by the statement of John Christopher Smith, is too stubborn a fact to 
be simply ignored. It has never been quite satisfactorily explained away, for all that 
Burney could say against it was that Smith was very old when he supported Carey’s 
claim. But Harington says in his letter that Smith had often told him the story before 
and that he had merely confirmed what was accepted fact between them for many 
years. Even at the age of 83 Smith can hardly have been too old to confirm a long- 
standing story of this kind. 

If the general reader is too shy to have his displeasure risked by discussion of a con- 
tribution so important, then he does not deserve to have books on serious subjects written 
for him at all. Both Harington and Smith were of the utmost respectability and integrity 
and both state categorically that Carey was responsible for the words and the music of 
“God Save the King!” pretty much as we know them. Yet Dr. Scholes does not think 
it worth mentioning even that such a letter exists, but merely says of Carey’s claim that 
Burney scoffed at it and Arne was unaware of it. 


He does occasionally lapse into erudition, not always with the most fortunate results. 
He reprints, for example, for the first time, a paragraph from the General Advertiser 
of September 28, 1745, which announces the intention to raise 200 volunteer militiamen 
from the staff of Drury Lane Theatre. He comments on this that the three great soloists 
in the Drury Lane performance of “‘God Save the King!” in 1745, Mrs. Cibber, John Beard, 
and Thomas Reinhold, were followed on to the stage by ‘‘all those actor-would-be- 
warriors—the whole male portion of the theatre’s company”’. 


Later he points out that although Mrs. Cibber would have sung in the solo sections 
" her place would have been taken in the chorus parts by male altos. Some acquaintance 
with the less reputable versifiers of the period sheds a vivid, if somewhat garish light on 
what the eighteenth century thought of these male altos, and we may readily imagine 
with what ribald mirth it would have greeted any aspiration to warriorhood on their 
part. The battalion of eunuchs on the March to Finchley, or Major John Wade’s company 
of castrati would have furnished an unexampled subject for the pen of some contemporary 
ampoonist. Alas that these unfortunate geldings did not furnish the pretext: but 
thanks to Dr. Scholes for the next best thing—his suggestion of so fruitful a possibility. 

In his search for the origin of the tune we like best the suggestion given on p. 370 of 
the Oxford Companion—presumably too erudite to be risked in a popular treatise— 
“Traditional; earliest known version by John Bull, 1563—-1628”’. 

On ‘‘The Sources of the Sentiments’’ there is a source far more striking than stray 
sentences from Coverdale or from Royal Proclamations. Udall’s prayer beginning 
“The Lord preserve our most noble queen of renown’’, dating from the first half of the 
sixteenth century, includes all the sentiments of the national anthem in the most remark- 
able anticipation, and so does a contemporary account of Edward VI’s passage through 
London in 1546-7, which includes an address to the King, whose sentiments are also 
remarkably anticipatory of the anthem. 

It may be thought that we have dealt somewhat severely with a work of small pre- 
tensions. If so, our apology must be a perhaps unduly high opinion of the taste and 
analytical powers of likely readers of this book, and a personal inability to see things by 
any other than the possibly rather yellow taper vouchsafed to us. With no wish to 
prejudge the issue, but in view of the fact that the major critical work which Dr. Scholes 
promises us after the war is likely to be the last word said on the subject for many years, 
we feel bound to view its prospective appearance with some misgiving. “Be Eis aes 
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Beethoven’s Second-Period Quartets. By Gerald Abraham. Pp. 79. (O.U.P. The 
Musical Pilgrim.) 1942. 2s. 


These post-Hadow analyses, on the Toveian principles now almost de rigueur, may 
be warmly recommended. The scholarship is sound and unobtrusive; the musical 
illustrations (a rare feat this) are reduced to a quintessential minimum; and the aesthetic 
appreciation bears witness to a poetic mind which, however, does not mean to be diverted 
from music by literary parallels. Such criticism as is offered in this notice, is therefore 
put forward in no captious, but an admiring spirit. Most noticeable is Mr. Abraham’s 
strong sense of proportion, which leads him to time, not only movements, but their mem- 
bers, a proceeding which should make the repetition of the development and recapitulation 
of the E minor quartet binding on performers in future. He tells us just enough about 
the three dedicatees of the five quartets. He might have added that there should be 
no mystery about the note-book title for the slow movement of Op. 59, No. 1. On 25th 
May, 1806, the marriage contract of Kaspar Karl Beethoven with Johanna Reis (mother 
of the composer’s nephew Karl) was signed; on the next day the quartet was begun. 
What more eloquent way of signifying grief at an unwelcome marriage than ‘‘ A weeping- 
willow or acacia-tree on my brother’s grave’’? No need to defer the writing of such 
words till that brother’s actual death in 1815, especially when we remember how bitterly 
Beethoven opposed his brother Johann’s marriage in 1812. 

Taking the analyses in order I find these the high spots:— 


Op. 59, No. 1: recognition of the design; all four movements in ‘‘sonata form”’; 
analysis of the second; note on un-Bachlike polyphony. 

Op. 59, No. 2: insistence on development of the first fourteen bars from the two opening 
chords; note on the starriness of the Molto Adagio (appearance of motive BACH pp on 
the ’cello in bars 63, 64 might be added) ; explanation of the C-majorness of the finale. 

Op. 59, No. 3: note on the introduction; characterization of this quartet as the mature 
Beethoven deliberately saluting Mozart. 

Op. 74: Contrast of function of introduction and coda to the first movement; analysis 
of theme and variations as scheme evolved from a three note motive. Here reference 
might be made to the song Resignation (1817), with elaborate instructions for the singer, 
where the subject is comparable; it perhaps explains the mood of these lovely variations. 

Op. 95: Here I must quote Mr. Abraham on the first movement: ‘‘The kaleidoscope 
technique of the Allegretto of Op. 59, No. 1, is here applied to tragedy instead of comedy ; 
the rational symphonic logic of the Razoumovsky first movement is superseded by a super- 
rational logic that defies analysis.” Let there be no mistake, this is fine criticism. 
Myself, I think that Haydn’s op. 20, No. 5 (coda, first movement) should be mentioned 
here as well as the subject of Bach’s gigantic D major organ fugue, which, I feel (it is but 
feeling), haunted Beethoven from his student days with Neefe till it evolved, through 
Haydn, into this. 

The remarks on polarization of key, the aligning of the third movement to the second, 
via the diminished seventh and D major and B minor in the Trio, and the observation 
on Beethoven’s mature notation, are sound. 

The final comparison between the astonishing Epilogue and the patch of blue sky 
at the end of the F minor storm in the Pastoral Symphony is an example of Mr. Abraham's 
“poetry”. Here I would tentatively add something. The most “serious” pieces in 
F minor that Beethoven had written before this quartet were the sonata Op. 57 (where 
the hint given was “‘ Read Shakespeare’s Tempest’’), and the opening of the second act 
in Fidelio, where there is a not wholly dissimilar presentation of the passage from 
darkness to light. In the sonata there is no such visionary release from prison, but the 
coda of the finale contains completely new matter. The matter of the F minor quartet 
(1810, published 1816) might seem to bea progression from the tragedy of Op. 57, through 
the guidance of nature and the close of Floresian’s aria (compare the rhythm of the close 
of the third movement marked ma serioso, to the opening of the 1814 opera overture)— 
a philosophical progression, from stress to serenity, 
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The Music of William Walton. Vol. I. By Frank Howes. Pp. 76. (O.U.P. The 
Musical Pilgrim.) 1942. 2s. 

When, if ever, it is decided that William Walton stood to his age much as Mendelssohn 
and Tennyson stood to theirs, this analytical study and doubtless its companion (which 
will contain Belshazzar’s Feast, ‘‘the Symphony”’, etc.) may perhaps be the subject of 
irreverence, and passages such as ‘‘Snooks are cocked by all the wood-wind together 
indulging in rapid scale passages”’ (p. 27) and ‘‘The first idea develops from a mere germ 
[Ex. 9] and grows like lightning to some forty bars in length” (p. 43), be quoted as symp- 
tomatic of the élan critique of the 1940’s. Here it will suffice to state that a biographical 
note of four pages is followed by enthusiastic analyses of the Pianoforte Quartet, Facade 
(sic., with excursus on Miss Sitwell’s verse), In Honour of the City of London, and the 
concertos for viola and violin. E. H.W. 3. 


Walford Davies. A Biography by H. C. Colles. (Oxford University Press.) 10s. 6d. 


In his biography of Sir Walford Davies, Dr. Colles has produced an intensely interesting 
and sympathetic study of one, who, mainly through the B.B.C. was able to help large 
numbers of people to develop a love for, and some understanding of, the music of the 
classical writers. 

“The name to most people recalls a voice rather than a face. ‘We always switched on 
for him’, said a working man, who had never seen him.... ‘He seemed to come right 
into the room with us’ .” 

Walford Davies showed himself an adept in the technique of the microphone. His 
mastery of the verbal phrase was scarcely less remarkable than his grasp of the salient 
features which give distinction to musical utterance. He was a born teacher, with an 
enthusiasm for the common-places of music. No man could ‘‘gloat”’ more than he over 
a scale or a chord, and he had the power whereby the average individual could be brought 
to perceive in part the potentialities of either. 

He had the inestimable advantage of being associated as a chorister with the Chapel 
Royal, Windsor. One of his early associates was Dr. Hubert Hunt, whose name appears 
as a helper to Davies, and with whom a close friendship remained to the end of his life. 

It is interesting to note that in his Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. Examinations, Davies 
failed to ‘‘satisfy the Examiners” on the first occasion in each case. Writing to Parry 
he says: “I have just been up again for the Mus. Doc. Exam. and Dr. Stanford let me see 
that my counterpoint paper was not a good one’. He had thoughts of resigning his 
post as a teacher of counterpoint at the R.C.M. after this reverse: however, his lack of 
slickness in it was more than made up by his love for the subject. Dr. Colles was in his 
class and he relates how Davies could bring to life an unpromising succession of notes by 
“Happy old Hucbald”’. An impressive list of names of pupils who studied with him at 
the time is set out, amongst them Rutland, Boughton, who dedicated one of his choral 
works ‘‘To H.W.D., who first taught me the spiritual value of counterpoint”’. 

The chapter on ‘“‘The Temple Church”’ will be read with great interest by many who 
remember his fine work there. His appointment was noted on the 26th February, 1898, 
after competition. The late Sir George Martin is known to have said that ‘‘he had never 
heard such fine organ playing as that by Davies in the competition”. He was certainly 
not less remarkable as a choir-trainer, and Dr. Colles permits us to share the intimacy 
of the rehearsal room. 

On the subject of ‘“‘The Organ and Organ Playing” there are many stimulating remarks 
and useful suggestions. Parry’s well-known Choral-Preludes and Fantasias received 
their first performance on the Temple Organ. ‘‘Some of them Walford played through 
from the manuscripts as voluntaries after service while the composer listened from the 
Round Church.”’ 

In connexion with The Three Choirs Festival “It was through the good offices of 
Edward Elgar that Walford got his first commission to write a festival work”. (It is 
characteristic of the author to use the Christian name almost wholly throughout the book.) 
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The path to fame as a composer was to some extent strewn with obstacles of his own 
making, and at rehearsals he was said by one critic to be “‘a worrying man’’. Much of 
the value of the book lies in the fact that Dr. Colles does not hide from his readers the 
weaknesses of his friend; and there is much of value to be gained by some of the strictures 
passed by himself and others on The Temple, an Oratorio written for Worcester. 

But if The Temple met with only limited success, the year 1904 witnessed a great 
triumph when Everyman was produced at Leeds. It must have given Davies great 
satisfaction to have earned the approval of Sir Charles Stanford, although the latter 
appears to have been irritated at the rehearsals, for he adjured the composer, saying: 
“Davies, my good boy, get on, get on!’’ It was possibly no less trying for the Chorus 
when they were called upon to rehearse the ‘‘one minute’s silence’”” which was demanded 
before the horn played the opening note of the work. Many hold the view that Davies 
reached his high-water mark with Everyman, certainly, his subsequent output never 
enjoyed anything like an equal number of public performances, save in the case of some 
of his smaller works. The further activities of Davies connected with the War 1914-1918; 
The Welsh Mission; The Windsor Interlude; Broadcasting are all presented with the 
author’s finely balanced judgment and insight. 

Many will find it convenient to have the “‘ List of Works”’, together with the names of 
their publishers. The book contains a number of excellent photos and examples 
in music type. 


The Music of Czechoslovakia. By Rosa Newmarch. Pp. 144. (Oxford University 
Press.) 8s. 6d. 


This posthumous work by a well-known English critic is both timely and welcome. 
Its appearance at this very juncture may be taken as an act of homage on the part of the 
English musicians to a brave and gallant people whose whole history has been an almost 
continual struggle for national independence and intellectual freedom—the very things 
this country is now fighting for. In the Czechs’ struggle to assert and preserve their 
national life and culture against the influence of a powerful and ever hostile neighbour, 
music played an essential part. With the beginning of the nineteenth century Czech 
music began to assume a political significance which it has never lost since. As for its 
artistic significance, European music as a whole would have been the poorer but for the 
important contributions made by a host of Czech composers. 

So far the English literature on this subject has, with the exception of Dvorak, been 
rather scarce. Miss Newmarch’s book thus fills a very noticeable gap and contrives to 
give us a comprehensive and coherent picture of the development of music in Czecho- 
slovakia from its beginnings up to our times. Little seems to be known about the early 
stages, yet on reading the first two chapters one ventures to suggest that but for the 
disastrous consequences of the Battle of the White Mountain which sealed the doom of 
the Czechs as a nation for nearly three centuries, Czech music might have flourished 
much earlier than it actually did. The figure of Johann Trajan Turnovsky shows that . 
in the sixteenth century Czech music was well on the way to establish itself as a native 
art. It was not until two hundred years later that Bohemian musicians again began to 
make appreciable contributions to the musical life of Europe. Miss Newmarch puts 
their case very well when she says that though not producing ‘luminaries of the first 
magnitude”, they showed ‘‘a solid array of musical talent and industry, great executive 
ability, pedagogic gifts of the highest order, and occasional flashes of inspiration which, 
under happier circumstances, might have developed into something potent’’. These 
qualities account for the fact that during the eighteenth century and later, Czech musicians 
were so much sought after as conductors and orchestral players all over Europe. It is 
also interesting to see from Miss Newmarch’s account how out of this more or less sub- 
ordinate position as musical ‘servants’ to other nations the Czechs gradually developed 
into a people with its own native music and its autochthonous musical life dominated by 
such eminent figures as Smetana, Dvorak and Janacek. 
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It is true that men like Stamitz and Benda had nothing to do with the foundation ofa 
Czech national school. Yet one would have liked a book of this kind to deal more exten- 
sively, and perhaps more critically, with the essential achievements of these composers, 
particularly Stamitz’s, who as founder of the Mannheim School was undoubtedly a great 
pioneer in developing the form of the classical symphony and the modern orchestra. 
If one has to pick a quarrel with the authoress—I hope I shall be forgiven for not acting 
entirely in the spirit of de mortuis nil nisi bonum—it is that her book is more in the nature 
of a record than a penetrating critical study of Czech music. Her method of discussing 
the works reminds one too often of the old-fashioned type of programme annotations. 
The book would have gained greatly in concision and general value had she contrived to 
combine information with a more analytical study of style and technique. In case of a 
second edition it would be advisable, for quicker reference, to provide chapter headings. 
Moreover, in the two chapters on Dvorak the following errors should be corrected :— - 
P. 130, Vanda was written in 1875 (not 1876); p. 135, the String Quartet in A minor has 
no opus number, Miss Newmarch confusing it with the String Quartet in E minor op. Io, 
written three years previously; p. 136, there is no Piano Trio op. 13, but a Piano Trio in 
B flat op. 21; ibid., the String Quintet in G was originally op. 18 (not op. 16); ibid., the 
Bagatelles op. 47 were written for harmonium (or piano), two violins and ’cello; p. 137, 
the String Quartet in D minor op. 34 was written in 1877 (not 1876); p. 145, the Nocturne 
for Orchestra is op. 40 (not op. 18); p. 146, Miss Newmarch obviously confuses the two 
Symphonies in D minor of which the first bore originally the opus number 13; p. 147, the 
Symphony in D op. 60 was written in 1880 (not 1881); p. 148, the Symphonic Variations 
on an Original Theme figure as op. 78 (not op. 40); p. 160, the String Quartet in E flat is 
op. 51 (not op. 50), and p. 166, the Humoresques for Pianoforte figure as op. 101 (not 
op. 191). M. C. 


Greatness in Music. By Alfred Einstein. Translated by Cesar Saerchinger. Pp. 288. 
(O.U.P.) 15s. 

No book of general criticism has provided as much controversial dogma since van 
Dieren’s Down among the Dead Men. Dr. Einstein has here distilled for us the essence 
of his critical judgment of the ‘‘unquestionably great’ and of a handful of the nearest 
“also-rans’’, and has presented the distillate with a lucid directness of expression that is 
only occasionally clouded by minor imperfections of translation. 

For a succinct précis of the complex product of his ready perception and sympathetic 
imagination the following is not easily surpassed (page 222) :— 

“. . . Haydn, too, began as a ‘galant’ composer: he, too, in his quartets and 
symphonies, felt that counterpart (sic) and ‘learned’ polyphony were foreign bodies 
in his style. He, too, felt the weakness ofthe merely ‘polite’ style, and therefore wrote 
quartets with fugues for his fimali, and symphonies with canonic minuets. Finally, 
at the age of fifty, he found the solution. He wrote quartets which are neither ‘galant’ 
nor learned, but both in one—quartets with ‘thematic development’, quartets in 
which every voice is an obbligato part, or, as the Parisians so aptly called them, guatuors 
dialogués. After he found that solution, Haydn wrote no more fugues. He did not, 
however, throw strict counterpoint overboard; but now it became the butt of his 
humor, his whimsicality, his irony.” 

Not all of Dr. Einstein’s views find such ready acceptance. ‘‘Rhetoric is not permitted 
in music’’ (page 74): this will be a bitter pill for many readers to swallow, but is there any 
reason why we should? And how is the dictum to be reconciled with Wagner’s opinion 
of Liszt’s Orpheus which Dr. Einstein quotes on page 5? The academic mind, we know, 
always holds rhetoric in contempt, and in politics with good reason; but music is not 
politics nor politics music—despite the efforts of some of our native communist friends— 
and the academic mind misses many of the glories of the art. Dr. Einstein misses the 
brilliance of Respighi (page 34) and the inherent greatness of Bruckner. 
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There are some small errors of fact: e.g. ‘‘Bruckner was born in the middle of the 
nineteenth century” (page 43), and Kéchel 200 and 201 are said to be in A major and 
G minor respectively, though no-one knows more about the Kéchel catalogue than 
Dr. Einstein, and this is a slip which must be due to the translator. There are one or two 
others and some printer’s errors, the bulk of which we hope will be removed from the 
second edition—for second edition there must be. The potential readers are many but 
in this country copies are few and far between; more’s the pity, for Dr. Einstein is a 
great mind-broadener and we all need plenty of his treatment to-day. 

G.N.S. 


Reviews of Music 


Dyson, George. March. Arranged for two pianofortes, four hands, by Leonard Blake. 


This is a sprightly and attractive little piece from an orchestral suite called ‘‘Won’t 
you look out of your window?”’ Ina mood of buoyant cheerfulness the composer twice 
hints at and finally quotes two bars of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Wedding March’’, acknowledging 
his indebtedness by the use of inverted commas, It was remarked of Joachim years ago 
that he excelled in playing phrases parenthetically, and music certainly demands this at 
times, but playing ‘‘in quotes”’ is a less practicable proposition, so the inverted commas 
should be regarded not as a direction to the players or expression mark but as an explana- 
tion for their peace of mind. The arrangement is effective and not unreasonably difficult, 
though it is neither so easy to read nor to execute as you might think from the first two 
pages or so. It deserves to find favour with couples who want to play short and taking 
things on two pianofortes. 


Walton, William. Popular Song from ‘‘Fagade’’. Arranged for pianoforte solo by 
Roy Douglas. (O.U.P.) 2s. 6d. 


This is in itself a dance of the pas de quatre type rather than a song, the name 
really belonging to the poem for which the piece was written. Listeners may enjoy it 
for the sheer flippancy and light-heartedness of its gambollings or consider it as a skit 
on the late Victorian ballroom manner, and if any are at a loss Constant Lambert’s 
phrase describing the ‘‘charming impertinences’’ of Walton’s share in ‘‘Fagade’’ may prove 
elucidatory. The arrangement is difficult to play even without all the necessary dash, 
having been written by someone who obviously combines a big stretch with considerable 


agility. 


Williams, R. Vaughan. Fantasia on ‘‘Greensleeves’”, Arranged for pianoforte duet by 
Hubert J. Foss. (O.U.P.) 3s. 


Judged entirely by itself without a sense of context this slight piece with its plan of 
two folk-songs blown together in the order ABA does not seem to justify itself as a living 
reality. By reason, however, of the beauty of the two melodies and the sympathetic 
treatment of each, music lovers are growing fond of it as an orchestral fragment, and to 
some, therefore, its accessibility in the arrangement for four hands will be specially welcome, 
although that medium is a difficult one when it comes to the question of sensitive effects 
of tonal balance, etc. It will undoubtedly make for more success in such things that the 
arrangement is printed in score instead of the bad old way with pianoforte duets. 


Matthews, Denis. Five Sketches for violin and pianoforte. (Fiirstner, Ltd.) 6s. 


These pieces, although they are outwardly unpretentious, seem at times to promise 
more than they fulfill. The first has atmosphere and a sense of wistful pathos, the second 
a light tripping grace and so on, but neither individually nor collectively is there a 
considerable sense of plan and the themes are not very distinctive. The “Siciliana’’ is 
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not wisely named, it would have been more appropriate to call it a swing-song or something 
similar. The “Rhapsody”, by quoting from No. 1, raises a hope that there may after all 
be more purpose in the whole suite than was at first perceived, but subsequent re- 
consideration does not lead to a confirmation of this. The pieces are pleasant to listen 
to if expressively played and by no means difficult to execute. 


Paganini, Nicolé. Sonatina for violin and pianoforte. Arranged by Vasa Pfihoda. 
(Fiirstner, Ltd.) 2s. 6d. 


This is really the last of the twelve sonatas, Op. 2 and 3, for violin with guitar accom- 
paniment, that are mentioned in Grove, though neither sonata nor sonatina is a good 
name for the work. Its form consists in (a) a slow, plaintive melody in the minor, made 
of an eight-bar repeat and a twelve-bar repeat, followed by (6) a merry dance in the major 
(in 6/8 time, a tune of similar type to the principal theme in the Finale of Glazounow’s 
Violin Concerto) mostly in double stops but varied by a contrasting semi-quaver section, 
in the minor once more. Neither (a) nor (b) is devoid of charm and beauty, and their 
simplicity isdisarming. Pfihoda’s arrangement partly consists in elaborating a pretentious 
pianoforte accompaniment which includes the addition of introductory bars at the 
beginning. The twelve bars in (a) are not repeated, connecting links are inserted and the 
violin has a short cadenza flourish as well as being raised and lowered an octave here and 
there. By these means some of the qualities of the original are lost. If the attempt at 
refurbishing gave a heightened impression of what Paganini’s wizardry may actually 
have been, it might have counterbalanced the loss, but an element of concert-room 
swank is all that the changes really achieve. — 


Loeffler, Charles Martin. Les Paons and Adieu pour jamais. Transcribed for violin and 
pianoforte by Jacques Gordon. (Schirmer, Inc., New York.) (Chappell.) 3s. od. 
and 3s. 


These two arrangements are probably intended for those who know the originals, 
presumably songs though the printed copy does not say so. Both make ineffectual tone- 
pictures as they stand, and how much they would appeal to audiences already familiar 
with the songs (?) it is difficult to estimate. Loeffler is little known in England, he was 
born in Alsace in 1861, went to the United States in 1881, and is generally looked upon as 
an American composer; a few examples of his work suggest that it is both serious and 
imaginative, but the study of these particular arrangements will not throw a very clear 
light upon it. It may be admitted, however, that the violin parts give varied scope 
to a skilful soloist, especially Les Paons. 


Lourié, Arthur. Two compositions for the pianoforte. (Schirmer, Inc., New York.) 
(Chappell.) 50 cents and 75 cents. 

The first of these is called ‘‘Berceuse dé la chevrette’’ and the second ‘‘A Phoenix 
Park Nocturne’. They make an impression of amateurish experiment, not possessing 
much distinction in material or construction nor treating their subject with special charm 
or beauty. If the composer should say he meant ‘‘exactly so and so” in which it turned 
out that he had very aptly succeeded this would be rather in the nature of an extenuating 
circumstance than a justification of the pieces. Speaking generally, programme music 
should be convincing without the programme as well as still more convincing with it. 


Fuleihan, Anis. Epithalamium. Variations for pianoforte and string orchestra. Com- 
poser’s version for two pianofortes, four hands. (Schirmer, Inc., New York.) 
(Chappell.) 6d. 

Fuleihan is a Cypriote residing in the United States whose work is not well known in 
this country, though Kathleen Long introduced him to a London audience by playing his 
first concerto for pianoforte and strings. The present work (variations of which the theme 
is a traditional Lebanese wedding song) is eminently attractive in its general appeal, 
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consistently melodious and largely contrapuntal in a free twentieth-century but un- 
discordant way. Nearly every variation is in a different key from the last (like Beethoven’s 
F major set, though not on such a systematic plan), but the music is very diatonic in itself 
and largely as the outcome of the delightful sonorities, which have quite an individual 
charm, it is limpid with a freshness as of early morning. Schumann wrote in his F major 
quartet an Allegretto quasi variazioni, and these variations remind one of that curious 
phrase because although they are, each one, derived from the theme, they are not struc- 
turally based upon it. This is puzzling to those who have a love for real variations, and 
even when the derivations have been traced to their respective sources the composer’s 
method may produce a general impression too much like a series of delightful fragments. 
The last variation harps considerably on its own opening phrases, and this is regrettable 
since the phrases in question are less distinguished than anything else in the whole com- 
position. Whereas it is easier to analyze weaknesses than to convey any real impression 
of music by mere description, it may be difficult to balance the pros and cons of the fore 
going remarks, but the general intention is to offer Fuleihan’s new work a cordial welcome. 
F.M. 
Barté6k. Contrasts for violin, clarinet and piano. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 20s. 

When these three pieces were played at the Wigmore Hall in September they were 
greeted rapturously by most of the composer’s admirers—among whom the reviewer 
counts himself. But on this occasion he did not join in the rapturous chorus, and neither 
later hearing of the excellent recording made by Benny Goodman and Joseph Szigeti 
(for whom the pieces were specially written), with the composer at the piano, nor still 
more recent study of the score has suggested any modification of his original judgment. 
These three pieces—‘‘Recruiting Dance’’, ‘‘Relaxation’’ and ‘‘Fast Dance’’—have just 
that value which one might expect of oddments written by a great composer for a couple 
of great virtuosi with a less agile partner, but by no means a sleeping one, at the piano. 
The violin and clarinet parts are extremely difficult, making great play with the contrasted 
types of arabesque suggested by the tone-quality and technique of each instrument on 
precisely the same lines as Khachaturyan’s Trio for the same combination; indeed the 
writing is beautifully calculated not only for the instruments but for the particular 
players to whom it is dedicated, for the clarinet part exploits special features of Mr. 
Goodman’s technique. Whether, on the other hand, Mr. Goodman enjoys changing from 
a warm to a cold instrument in the middle of a piece, as he is asked to do here, seems 
doubtful, and the publishers have wisely included in the set of parts one for a B flat 
clarinet on which the whole work may be played without change of instruments. Yet, 
after all, changing instruments is one of the clarinettist’s normal annoyances; violinists 
do not expect to have to begin a movement on an instrument with the G string tuned up, 
the E string tuned down, a semitone—and then to change to a normally tuned instrument 
part-way through, as they are asked to do in the ‘‘Fast Dance’. When one Hungarian 
inflicts this sort of thing on another, the foreigner begins to suspect that Magyars must 
have a peculiar sense of humour. 

Barté6k never has written, and probably never will write, ‘‘popular’’ music. His 
style is so intensely individual that everything he has done since about 1908, barring some 
of the more infantile pages of Mikrokosmos, bears the unmistakable stamp of his creative 
personality. And these three Contrasts are no exception; they make no concessions 
to popular taste; every bar is purely Bartékian in idiom; but nothing very valuable is 
said in that idiom. Compare the opening ‘‘Recruiting Dance” with the march in the 
recent Sixth Quartet; in a sense both are made from the same raw material, but a listener 
who cannot recognize the very marked inferiority of the ‘‘Dance”’ is simply incapable of 
distinguishing good from bad, or much less good, in contemporary music. (He is one of a 
numerous company.) If he enjoys the sound of Barték’s voice, whatever the voice may 
be saying, no one shall deny him the pleasure he will get from these pieces, but his more 
discriminating fellows will find that in them the great man is talking neither platitudes to 
the great public nor esoteric wisdom to a small one, but simply ‘‘shop”’ to a couple of 


gifted colleagues. 
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Kodaly. Galanta Dances for orchestra. Miniature score. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 6s. 
Goossens. String Quartet No. 2. Miniature score. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 5s. 


Both these miniature scores are very welcome, but it is the second that holds our 
attention. The Kodaly work, written eight years ago to commemorate the 80th anniver- 
sary of the Budapest Philharmonic Society, is already fairly familiar; a brilliant orches- 
tration of a suite of Hungarian gypsy dance-tunes, it has little substance. It is difficult 
to hear or read it without remembering how much better Kodaly’s friend and compatriot 
Barték has done something very similar in his Dance Suite; better, that is to say, in every- 
thing but slick handling of the orchestra. But the comparison is most unfair; judged on 
its own merits, as it should be, Kodaly’s work is a most attractive addition to the modern 
orchestral repertory. 

The new Goossens Quartet is attractive, too, in a very different way. It aims ata 
much higher mark than the Kodaly but fails to hit that mark so fairly and squarely in the 
middle. The slow movement, a beautiful—and sometimes oddly wistful and fanciful— 
brooding on the folk-tune “‘Searching for Lambs’’, sounds a far deeper note of feeling than 
anything in the Galanta Dances, and sounds it with assurance, conveying that all too 
rare sense of a thing said once and for all; it might conceivably have been better said, but 
not very much, and, anyhow, no one will want to say it better now. Exiled in America 
in the summer of 1940 and in the mood of the Coleridge who wrote the ‘‘ Fears in Solitude 

. in 1798, During the Alarm of an Invasion’’: 

“There lives nor form nor feeling in my soul 
Unborrowed from my country”, 


Goossens took a very lovely and tender folk-melody as a symbol and treated it not only 
with skill and fancy but with love. But the other movements do not match it. Indeed 
the chief weakness of the Quartet as a whole is just this: that it is not a whole. The first 
movement expends a great deal of nervous and intellectual energy on thematic juggling 
tricks, of which the most dazzling perhaps is the production of the fugate theme at the 
bottom of page 9 out of bits of at least four other ideas, but the result is (to change the 
metaphor in Goossens’ own rather kaleidoscopic manner) somewhat reminiscent of war- 
time cookery: it is miraculous that so much should be made of such unpromising scraps. 
Equally energetic in a very different way is the alla burlesca third movement, over- 
flowing with boisterous humour; but here again the middle section—the trio of the scherzo 
—is patchwork, consisting of three disparate ideas which follow each other without con- 
nexion, are then repeated in the same order and are later rather artificially modified and 
combined. Goossens makes some delicious sounds here and doubtless the whole passage 
has some sense that has escaped the reviewer, some extra-musical sense which the 
composer has failed to convey in terms of music. 

The fourth movement, “‘Epilogue’’, is an attempt to impose some connexion on its 
three unrelated companions. It begins by harking back to the mesto opening of the first 
movement and then leaps into a rather flimsy but delightful-sounding allegro vivace; 
presently the second subject of the first movement reappears, first as a thread in the finale 
texture, later against its original background; then in turn we hear quotations from the 
slow movement, the first subject of the first movement, the alla burlesca. . . . Here it is 
much easier to see what the composer is driving at, though the effect is forced and rather 
unsatisfying, and again one wonders whether there is not some unrevealed programme 
that we need to know—but ought not to need to know. G. A. 
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Benjamin Britten 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Sinfonietta for Chamber Orchestra, Op. 1. Min. score, 4/-. 
Soirées Musicales, Suite of Five Movements from Rossini, Op. 9. Full score, 7/6 ; 
parts, 14/7 ; extras, 1/2. 

Variations on a Theme of Frank Bridge for String Orchestra, Op. 10. Full score, 
7/6. Decca Records X.226-7-8. Played by The Boyd Neel String Orchestra. 
Mont Juic, Suite of Four Catalan Dances, Op. 12. In collaboration with Lennox 

Berkeley. Full score, 7/6. 
Concerto No. 1 for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 13. 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 15. 
Kermesse Canadienne, Op. 19. 
Sinfonia da Requiem, Op. 20. Min. score in preparation. 
Matinées Musicales, Second Suite of Five Movements from Rossini, Op. 24. 
Scottish Ballad for Two Pianos and Orchestra, Op. 26. 


CHORAL MUSIC 
Ballad of Heroes, for Tenor or Soprano Solo, Mixed Chorus and Orchestra, Op. 14. 
Vocal score 1/6. 
Hymn to Saint Cecilia for Mixed Voices, Op. 27. 3/6. 
Christmas Carols for Female Voices, Op. 28. In preparation. 
Advance Democracy, Mixed Voices (unac.). 5d. 
A Hymn to the Virgin, Double Mixed Chorus (unac.). 4d. 
I lev’d a Lass, Mixed Voices. 5d. 
Lift Boy, Mixed Voices. 5d. 
Old Abraham Brown (canon). 4d. 
A Tragic Story, Unison. 3d. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Phantasy, Quartet for Oboe, Violin, Viola and ’Cello, Op. 2. Min. score, 3/- ; parts, 5/-. 
String Quartet No. 1, Op. 25. Min. score, 3/6. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

Holiday Tales, Suite of Four Pieces, Op. 5. 2/6. 

Soirées Musicales, Suite of Five Movements from Rossini, Op. 9, arranged for two 
pianos four hands. 7/6. 

Concerto No. 1 for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 13. Reduction for two pianos four 
hands. 17/6. 

Introduction and Rondo alla Burlesqua for Two Pianos four hands, Op. 23, No. 1. 
In preparation. 

Mazurka Elegiaca, for Two Pianos four hands, Op. 23, No. 2. In preparation. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Suite for Violin and Piano, Op. 6. 5/-. 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 15. Reduction for violin and piano, 15/-. 


VOCAL MUSIC 

Friday Afternoons, Op. 7. Twelve Children’s Songs, in two books. 2/6 each. 

Our Hunting Fathers. Symphonic Cycle for Soprano and Orchestra, Op. 8. Voice 
and piano, 5/-. 

On this Island, Op. 11. Five Songs (high voice). 5/-. 

Les Illuminations, for Soprano or Tenor and String Orchestra, Op. 18. (Arthur 
Rimbaud.) Full score, 15/- ; Min. score, 5/-. 

Seven Folk-Song Arrangements (high voice). In preparation. 

Seven Sonnets of Michelangelo, for Tenor and Piano, Op. 22. 6/-. H.M.V. Records 
C.3312 and B.9302. Sung by Peter Pears, accompanied by the Composer. 

The Birds. Song with Piano (high voice). 2/-. 

Two Vocal Duets : ‘“‘Mother Comfort,” ““The Abject Willow.”’ 2/- each. 


JAN. 1943 * Material for performance may be had on hire. 
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